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THE AUTHOR OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 


The very curious episode which Langland inserts 
in the beginning of the sixth Passus, Text C, of 
his poem reveals, as I read it, a great deal more 
of himself and his manner of life than commen- 
tators seem to have discovered. They take it 
seriously as matter of fact, whereas I think it is 
evidently a very humorous travestie of himself in 
the court of Reason and Conscience, in which he 
makes himself cut a very ridiculous figure. It is 
characteristically introduced without any regard 
to unity of time and place. Supposing himself to 
be asleep on the Malvern Hills, dreaming that 
Reason, aoe by Conscience, is preaching to 
the people, he awakes, and finds hiniself living 
with his wife on Cornhill, amongst the lollers and 
low heremits of London, dressed as they were, but 
not en good terms with them, “ because,” he says, 
“Tused to lash these fellows in song with such 
ability as I possessed.” Being brought face to 
face with Reason and Conscience, he is questioned 
by the former as to the life he is leading. It was, 
he says, a hot harvest ; he was hale and strong, 
with limbs to labour, fond of good cheer, nothing 
to do but drink and sleep, when, thinking of 
his dream, “romynge in remembraunce,” Reason 
thus called him to account: “Can’t you serve, or 





sing in a church? cock or pitch hay ; mow it or 
stack it ; bind sheaves, or reap?” Or do any kind 
of work ? a dozen of which are mentioned, going 
as low in the scale as tending swine or geese. To 
these questions he replies: “In very truth, so 
help me God! I am too weak to use a sickle or 
a scythe, too long in the back to stoop so low, to 
work as a labourer for any length of time.” 
“Have you then land to live upon?” persists 
teason, “or rich relations who support you? for 
you seem to me to be an idle man, wasting away 
your strength and time doing nothing. Or do you 
get a living by begging at people’s hatches, or in 
churches on Fridays and festivals? This is the life 
of a loller ; not held in much esteem where right 
rewards every man according to his work. Or it 
may be you are maimed, or disabled in body or 
limb, which might plead your excuse?” To this 
he says : “ When I was young many years ago, m 

father and my friends put me to school, where 

was well instructed in holy-writ, and learnt what 
is best for the body and safest for the soul; by 
this I stand, and never since my friends died who 
sent me to school, have I found any way of life 
which suited me so well as this, in these long clothes” 
(undoubtedly a friar’s cape, as shown at Pas. x. 
203-11, Text C). “If I am to get a living by 
labour,” he continues, “it must be by that labour 
which I have learnt best ; and I do get a living in 
London and on London, my tools being the pater 


noster and my primer; placebo and dirige my 
psalter and my seven psalms; these I sing for the 
souls of them that help me, and they who find me 
food make me welcome for a month at a time, 


now with him, now with her. "Tis thus I beg 
without bag or bottle but my stomach. And let 
me tell you, Sir Reason! it seems to me no man 
ought to compel a clerk to labour as a servant, for by 
the Levitical law, ordained by God, tonsured clerks 
(the Levites, who shaved off all the hair), being of 
natural understanding, were not to swink, or sweat, 
or swear at inquests” (perhaps the inquisitions for 
blood), “ nor were they to serve in the vanguard 
or hurt an enemy ; for all that have the tonsure 
are heirs of heaven, and Christ’s own ministers in 
quires and churches. Clerks should serve Christ, 
and unshaven knaves be carters and labourers. 
For no clerk should have the tonsure who is not 
come of free men or franklins, and born in wedlock. 
It is for bondmen’s, bastards’, and beggars’ chil- 
dren to labour, and for those of noble birth to 
serve God, and help good men according to their 
degree ; some to sing masses, others to sit at home, 
to read and write and have reasonable remunera- 
tion ; but since bondmen’s sons have been made 
bishops, and base born men archdeacons, and 
sopers ” (those who bribe or give sops ?) “and their 
sons have been made knights, for money, and 
lords’ sons their labourers have put their estates in 
pledge, and forthe country’s good and the king’s wor- 
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ship have ridden against our enemies, since monks 
oan monials, whoought to relieve beggars, have made 
their kinsmen knights, and purchased knights’ fees, 
popes and patrons respect not poor gentle blood, and 
take Simon’s Son* to keep the sanctuary ; life- 
holiness and love have long since departed hence, 
and will leave us till these things wear themselves 
vat or are changed. Prythee, therefore, Rea- 
‘on, rebuke me not, for Conscience tells me what 
work Christ would have me to do. Prayers of a 
perfect man, with judicious penance (‘ discret,’ 
not too severe), is the labour most pleasing to Our 
Lord. Man does not live by the fruit of the 
earth, or by bread alone ; witness the pater noster, 
“Thy will be done, find thou us all things” (our 
daily bread, nothing about labour). Conscience 
thus appealed to, says, “I cannot pretend to say 
that all this is not true, but it does not appear to 
me perfectness to be begging or ministering in 
cities unless it be under obedience to the prior” 
(the prior of the convent where he got all his 
learning). This home thrust of Conscience he does 
not attempt to parry, but humbly says, “That is 
true ; I know that I have lost and misspent my 
time, but I still hope, like the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls, to find at last the pearl of great 
price ” (dowel or righteousness), “ which will make 
up for all that is lost, when I shall, by God’s grace, 
begin a time which will turn all my times to 
profit.” “I advise you,” says Reason, “to lose 
no time, but begin a better life at once.” “ Aye, 
and persevere in it,” adds Conscience. And then 
he went to church, and began to go to church, God 
to honour, to beat his breast before the cross, and 
say his pater noster, weeping and wailing for his 
sins, till he falls asleep and dreams, saying, “I 
will tell you much more than I have yet done of 
my dream on the Malvern Hills,” where he finally 
awakes. The whole passage may be regarded as 
a sort of fable, of the inconsistencies of which the 
author rather makes a parade, introducing it only 
in the last form of his poem—a reverie, as though 
he had said to himself, “ Had I been among the 
crowd, I wonder what Reason would have said to 
me?” The moral of the fable is, I think, as 
regards the character of its author, that of the 
whole poem. He is always dreaming of righteous- 
ness, and accusing himself of doing nothing. 





* This name was given in contempt to their opponents 
by one of the parties in the fierce controversy which had 
long raged on the subject of the tonsure, on which the 
poet affects to discourse so learnedly, making himself a 
sort of Levite, something between a priest and a layman. 
He objects apparently to those above as well as those 
below his own standing receiving it. The confusion of 
all ranks, in church and state, resulting from the Pope's 
dispensations as to legitimate succession, consanguinity 
in marriage, and usurped presentations to bishoprics and 
benefices, is probably not exaggerated ; the humour of it 
is bringing all this up to justify his own idleness and 
irregular ministrations. 





Under excited religious feelings, his first impulse 
is to go to Holy Church, who received him, and 
to whom he pledged himself at his baptism, but 
from whom he has been estranged ; but he scarcely 
gets within her portals before he sleeps and dreams 
again. Thus, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
Passus of this text, awaking from the glorious 
vision where Truth, Righteousness, and Peace em- 
brace each other, he goes to church, to mass, and 
to receive the Eucharist ; but whilst others are 
making their offerings, he sleeps and dreams again, 
He never gets nearer to communion than this. 
At the end of the poem, he dreams that he is 
tempted by the false promises of the friars, but 
he gets away from them, and goes, not to church, 
but on pilgrimage with nature (natural religion) 
to find Piers the Plowman, or righteousness incar- 
nate. Wit. Porrtoy. 


See “N. & Q.” 4" 8. xi. 500; xii. 11, 97, 252, 309, 338. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN DE FOE AND 
JOHN FRANSHAM, OF NORWICH (1704-1707). 
(Concluded from p. 263.) 


(VItI.) 

“M" De Foe,—In one of your Letters you were 
pleas’'d to promise me a correspondence tho’ accounts 
were now ceas’d between us, but I am affraid you have 
forgot it or the hurry of affairs have not given you per- 
mission, however 1 hope now you have labour’d so 
heartily and gain’d your point for the publick good in 
the act of Bankruptcy you are a little more at leisure 
and will acquit yourself of the promise above, and not 
to make it only a complemental correspondence I will 
give you a subject relating to the said act. Know then 
that I have all along during this Bill’s being the subject 
of all conversation been a vigorous defender of the 
reasonableness and justice of it, endeavouring to make the 
equity of it appear as clear to others as it did to me and 
in these little Rencounters I have sometimes occasion to 
defend my Friend the author of the Review and parti- 
cularly last night upon my reading the Abstract of the 
Act and approving it I met with opponents who had 
receiv’d some prejudice ag you (who they suppos’d was 
the contriver of it) by some of your creditors in these 

arts vizt M' Emperor and M* Gibbs both whom indeed 
Pave heard reflect upon you, but it was no great Sur- 
prise to me as well knowing that there are great numbers 
of persons in the World that fix the same epithet upon 
those that can’t as on those that will not pay their 
Debts. However I say these Gentlemen with whom I 
was last night in discourse having heard the above 
nam’d persons storys were credulous enough to believe 
that in your case practice and principle did not exactl 
correspond. Amongst other things in your defence 
read them your Review w*" contein’d advice to the 
Bankrupts after the Act pass’d. Can it possibly be sup- 
pos’d said I that the author of this paper can have 
justly any thing dishonest fixt upon him—does not he 
here allow the Title of an Honest Man to be the most 
glorious that can be given and consequently the contra 
to be the worst, onl oh knows it belongs to himself. 
Can he thus in the Face of the World triumph in his 
Honesty which is an appeal to all that know him, and 
yet be conscious that he may easily be prov'd the 
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contrary—have he not in his reply to L* Haversham* 
deciar'd to all the World that he has uncompounded 
reduc’d his Debts from £17000 to under £5000, is not 
that an evident proof of his honesty? Yes reply’d the 
Gentleman, supposing the Fact, but where’s the proof 
ef that? His creditors in these parts are altogether un- 
acquainted w™ it. No doubt, said I, Mt De Foe has 
proper reasons for their coming amongst the number of 
the last to be paid, but I have heard tho’ I can’t assert 
it from my own knowledge that one of his creditors in 
Yarmouth have been fully sattisfy’'d his Debt w™ was 
considerable. If you could give me any proof of that, 
reply'd the gentleman, I shall néver doubt of his being 
just, for I readily agree his writings are very much so. 

“Tf you think fit to enable me to give him a positive 
answer I shall receive it with a great deal of Sattisfaction 
because I shall be thereby likewise better able to vindi- 
cate a person whose defence is at all times undertaken 
with pleasure by 

* S yours &°, 
sa ne 
(v1I1.) 

“Sir,—I have several times been going to reply to 
your long Letter but have been interrupted by continual 
hurry of business and have so little time to correspond 
w" my Friends that I every day loose them who cannot 
bear w* it. 

“Tam sorry to see you assaulted about my Integrity, 
and wonder you should expect any man can be persuaded 
to believe a man honest oon they loose by. 

“T appeal to all the World, and in it to my worst 
Enemy's for these articles of my Honesty, and let any 
man in Trade shew better if they can. 

“1* If my Disaster was not from plain known in- 
evitable causes w“ humane wisdom could not foresee nor 
humane power prevent. 

“27 If I did not first leave off early according to my 
advice now to others, nay while my Estate was sufficient 
to pay all men their full demand. 

“ 3¢y If I did not immediately offer a full surrender of 
all I had in the World in Sattisfaction to my Creditors. 

“4%y Tf after they had driven me to all extremities 
till all was consumed and I had not 5* in the World but 
by Providence and my own Industry in the World I 
began to rise again I did not pay every one according to 
my utmost ability. 

_ “5 If notwithstanding this it has not cost me £5000 

eince I have been in these Troubles to maintain my 
Liberty to work for them and to defend myself against 
such as would have all their Debt before others and 
indeed before I could get it. 

“As —— paid at Yarmouth I can not but admire 
you should suffer yourself to be prevail’d upon to bring 
that as a proof of my honesty w™ is a snare laid for me 
that finding some people paid more than others they may 
have room to complain and pretend to take out a Com- 
mission of Bankrupt to recover it again. 

“The thing is true in Fact, and as true that these 
people to whom I have been so particular are now the 
only people who pursue me so close that I must at last I 
doubt quit the kingdom unless reliev’d by this late Act 
of Parliament in w® I am not yet sure that I shall find 
neither. 

be have not time to enlarge on this melancholy story, 
w is perhaps the severest ever you heard. I desire to 
submit, but methinks people that cull themselves pro- 
testants should be content to take alla man have and 
not pursue him to death. 

“Tam now to acquaint you and all my Friends that 
Jure Divino at last is finished and waits only your order 


"* Wilson, vol. ii, p. 401. 





— many and whether bound or in sheets it shall be 
sent. 

“ There is also a picture of your humble Servant pre- 
par’d at the request of some of my Friends who are 
pleas’d to value it more than it deserves, but as it will 
cost a shilling I shall leave it free for those that please 
to take it or leave it. 

“Tam Your humble Serv‘ 
“ May 24, 1706.” “Dp. F.’ 


(rx.) 

“Sir,—I have been several times going to give you 
some account of my being in this part of the world and 
some abstract of affairs here as what I thought would be 
both usefull and diverting to you and our friends in your 
parts. 

“T have been here three months and in a most difficult 
time. The Treaty of an Union has been receiv’d here 
with a different gust from what we in England expected, 
and indeed from what any rational people might expect. 

“The Kirk at first seem’d very ready to comply with 
it, and M* Roswell and M* Taylor, two dissenting Mini- 
sters from London who were Geo before me did their 
endeavour to answer all scruples, and indeed I was in 
hopes they had effectually answer'd the end of their 
coming. 

“ But we soon found an alteration, and I must acknow- 
ledge chiefly from some hot men in the Assembly who 
when they came to Town set all in a Flame. 

“The Jacobite Interest had done their best before, 
and possest the people with their Trade and a multitude 
of wild chimera’s, and one Mr. Hodges wrote a Book full 
of Invectives against the Union and the English Nation, 
which being sent from England was industriously spread 
over the whole Kingdom. 

“But when these discontents met with proportion’d 
encouragement from the Ministers a louder cry was 
added to it that the Church was in danger—tis hard to 
describe the fury of the people here. The Treaters 
went in danger of their Lives and 8" Patrick Johnson 
late L* Provost and till then the peoples Darling was 
assaulted in his House by the Rabble and had not the 
Guards reliev'd him before they broke the Door I believe 
he had been a second De Wit. 

“1 thought myself in no danger having offer'd nothing 
to any body offensive but the name of an Englishman 
had been sufficient and mine much more, however some 
Friends here that thought me in more danger than I 
thought myself secur’d me and I began to think of come- 
ing to England again. 

“But the Government brought the Forces into the 
City and took such precautions that this Tumult was 
appeas’d and something of peace restor’d. I call it some- 
thing of peace for really it was but a something for the 
people on all occasions exprest their Inveteracy and 
that in a most furious manner when they durst. If the 
Commissioner at any time staid at the parliament House 
later than ordinary so as to come down in the dark he 
was allways insulted with Stones and Dirt and Curses 
the Guards hurt w stones from the tops of Houses and 
once one of his Gentlemen beaten very cruelly in the 
Street. 

“ All this while Duke Hamilton was Huzza’d and fol- 
lowed with the Blessings and prayers of the crowd 
following his coach every day. 

“In this manner they have gone on in parliament just 
as Nehemiah did with the Wall of Jerusalem with the 
sword in one hand and the mattock in the other. 

“The Country follow’d this Example and in Glascow 
the Rabble have excersiz’d all of Insolencies to 
their Magistrates and to every body else that appear’é 
for the Union till at last they carried it up to open 
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Rebellion and a Body of men march'd to an appointed 
Rendezvous but the Country not being so ey they 
that Plott has miscarried and a detachment of Drag 
sent against them have taken 5 of their principals who 
are now safe in the Castle. 

“Great endeavours have been since used to inflame the 
resbyterians in the West and a party of them did once 
nm arms march 24 miles to Dumfries and solemnly burn 

the articles at the Market-Cross there and after that 
posted a protest against the union up upon the Cross. 

“Some endeavours have been us’d to open the eies of 
these deluded people and perhaps I might have told you 
particulars but I am not writing to set out myself. I 
shall only tell you I have done all my share and with 
better success than I expected. 

“ Things are cooler now tg” See though yet there 
are some apprehensions in the West, and if our Friends 
should be so mad as to joyn the Jacobite party the 

h here is too weak to oppose them and I wish 
that they be not drawn in. 

“* During these agitations the parliament and Govern- 
mient go on vigorously enough at lcast considering the 
Ferment of the Country how they are every day 
bullyed and worried w'* pamphlets Addresses Repre- 
sentations and protests, there is indeed a happy Majority 
in the House but it is next to miraculous that they are 
not . . .* and hurried into dispair of success and so 
to give up the cause. 

“ They are now ursuing the articles and examining 
the particulars. the plot of the party now is if possible 
to push them upon some amendments in the articles 
such a8 they thin England will not nor cannot comply 
with and so break all to pieces in England. 

“ Indeed this project have had but too much success 
and having had the honour to be allways sent for to the 
Committee to whom these amendments were referr'd I 
have had the good fortune to break their measures in 
two particulars viz' the Bounty on Corn and the propor- 
tion of the Excise. 

“Thus far things are now carryed the proceedings of 
the Kirk are more calm and regular but the presbyteries 
in the Country act w" no manner of consideration and 
an address the other day from the presbytery of Hamil- 
ton to the parliament narrowly escap’d in parliament 
being censur’d as seditious and being burnt by the Hang- 
man and I must own it deserv’d it. 

“T endeavour in the Review as I suppose you will 
see to put the best Face on the proceedings of the Kirk 
and to distinguish between their actions as a Body and 
the actions of their Members in order to prevent the ill 
use will be made of these things among our high Flyers 
in England. Thus according to my poor Talent I en- 
deavour to reconcile you to these people and by all 
possible means keep up the character of their manage- 
ment tho’ I must own tis a very difficult task. 

“IT cannot enlarge I dare not prophecy the Lveu: out 
tis pity the two Nations should be divided any longer 
this people are a Sober Religious and Gallant Nation, the 
country good, the Soil in most places capable of vast 
improvements and nothing wanting but English Stocks 
English Art and English Trade to make us all one great 
people. 

“The Court are just now in apprehensions of more 
Tumults great concourse of people being observed to 
ome arm’d to the Town. 

“T am 8 your Friend & Serv‘ 


“D. Fos.” 
* ‘Edinburgh Dec. 28, 1706.” . 











* A word omitted here in the MS, 





(x.) 

“ Mr. Fransham,—It is a long time since I had the 
least hint from any body that you or any of my Friends 
in Norwich were in the Land of the Living. 

“T take this occasion to let you know that your old 
Friend and humble Serv‘ is yet alive in Spite of Seotch 
Mobs Swedish Monarchs or Bullying Jacobites and is 

ing to London to shew his Face to the worst of his 

nemies and bid them defiance. 

“TI took the freedom to write to you from the antient 
Kingdome and suppose you receiv’d it but never had the 
favour of a return w™ made me suppose you thought the 
7 of that correspondence not worth while. 

“T should be glad to hear you are well and if it pleases 
you now and then to exchange a Scribble as usual with 

“ Your very humble Serv‘ 
“D. For.” 

“ Gainsbro’ Dec. 20, 1707.” 

Fr. NorGATE. 

17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY; AND 
MR. WILLIAM BULLOCK. 

This building was originally designed in 1812, 
by Mr. P. F. Robinson, architect, for Mr. William 
Bullock, of Liverpool, as a receptacle for a museum 
that went by his name, which was afterwards dis- 

rsed by auction. The elevation is completely 

igyptian in character. The details are taken 
from Denon’s work on the Egyptian Monuments, 
and principally from the great temple at Tentyra, 
or Denderah :— 

“ The two colossal figures that support the entablature 
of the centre window” (writes James Elmes, in London 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1827, p. 157) ‘‘are novel in 
idea and application, picturesque in effect, and add 
variety to the composition ; while the robust columns 
beneath them seem built exactly for pedestals to the 
sturdy Ethiopians above. The large projection of the 
superior cornice, rising from the colossal sculptured 
torus that bounds the entire design, is grand and im- 
posing.” 

It is now almost unnecessary to point out that 
the composition of the design itself is quite at 
variance with the principles of genuine Egyptian 
architecture ; windows, wherever they do occur in 
Egyptian buildings, which is but rarely, are ex- 
ceedingly small and narrow apertures. 

In December, 1812 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxii. part 2), it is announced that 
“Mr. W. Bullock is arranging the materials of a splendid 
work relating to the most recent discoveries in natural 
history, with engravings coloured from the original 
specimens.” 

This work does not appear to have been published. 

In this building Mr. Bullock formed an exhibi- 
tion, which he called The London Musewm and 
Pantherion, to which he published A Companion, 
12mo., 1813, boards. This collection continued 
open until 1819, in March of which year Acker- 
mann, in his valuable but now little known 
Repository of Arts, Literature, Fashion, &c., vu. 
p. 178, announced the 
“approaching dissolution of Bullock’s Natural History 
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and the Arts—a collection which comprises all the 
jllustratory elements for the study of every department 
in the wide range of natural history, and which assisted, 
more than any other institution in the empire, to diffuse 
of late years a taste for the study of those branches of 
knowl which, from being overlaid with the phrases 
and conjectures of schoolmen, were, until of late years, 
rather subjects of abstruse speculation than acquire- 
ments considered within the reach of fair and ordinary 
exertion. This exhibition brought the departments of 
natural history in a simple and perspicuous manner 
under public view.—We can now only touch upon it 
(the Museum) to Jament its announced dispersion and 
removal to the Continent.” 

Amongst the remarkable objects exhibited in 
this “London Museum,” was, in 1816, the military 
carriage of Napoleon Bonaparte, taken after the 
battle of Waterloo. It was brought over by its 
owner, Major von Keller, and it, with its very 
remarkable contents, are described in the Re- 
pository, vol. i. (second series), pp. 99-103, with a 
coloured plate showing its capture, and nearly that 
of the great general himself. This carriage, to- 
gether with its wonderful appointments, has 
formed for some years one of the numerous attrac- 
tions at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. 

In the same magazine for May, 1819, p. 303, it 
is stated that 
“the sale of the London Museum of Natural History 
will continue every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, till the end of the auction. We understand that 

rofessors of natural history from France, Holland, and 
urin, have arrived in London to be present at the sale.” 
And in The Mirror, iv. 202, it is recorded that 

“The collection was the result of thirty years’ un- 
remitting exertion, under the auspices of the most 
scientific characters, not only in England, but in various 
other parts of the world, and which had been formed at 
an expense considerably exceeding 30,0007. The whole 
was sold in eighteen days, in 2,248 lots.” 

In the Repository, vol. viii. p. 153, the building 
was announced to be used as “ Bullock’s Egyptian 
Sale-rooms,” for which purpose 
“he had fitted it up on a scale of great extent and 
magnificence. .. . . The premises contain upwards of 
sixteen hundred feet in length of wall; they are laid 
out and tastefully arranged for the display of every 
article in general demand. .... The large apartment is 
now fitted up in a style of great magnificence, cor- 
responding with the architectural character of the 
building ; it is perhaps one of the finest Egyptian rooms 
in existence, and is 60 feet in length, and 40 feet in 
height.” 

The works were to be sold by private sale, and 
to be exhibited for two months free of cost, after 
which a charge of ten per cent. per annum would 
be made. An etching is annexed to the descrip- 
tion of the above-noticed Egyptian room, which 
room, I may add, was designed for Mr. Bullock by 
my father, the late Mr. John B. Papworth, archi- 
tect. I possess a proof impression from the plate 
of this etching, and also of another of a room 
adjoining, which was also designed by Mr. Pap- 
worth, and in an Italian style. This room still 





remains in its general design as when executed in 
1819, or at least did exist up to a few years since. 
I am not aware if this plate was published. 

In June, 1820, M. Jerricault exhibited his large 
— representing 15 of the crew of the 
Medusa, French frigate, saved on the raft, out of 
the 150 who esca thereon after the shipwreck. 
A detailed description of the picture is given in 
the Repository, vol. x. p. 48, ending with the remark 
that “ Mr. Bullock seems to have made the Egyp- 
tian Hall an emporium for the rising school of 
French art.” 

In 1821 (same work, vol. xi. p. 375) there was 
exhibited in this Hall— 

“the model of the magnificent tomb discovered and ex- 
plored by the enterprising traveller, Belzoni, in his 
arduous researches in the year 1817 near the site of the 
ancient city of Thebes. . . . A magnificent sarcophagus, 
of oriental alabaster, was found in the centre of one of 
the halls, the cover had been removed and broken,” 
showing “that Belzoni’s party was not the first to 
enter since the time of the Persian invasion.” 

The tomb itself was purchased by Sir John Soane, 
and is now in his Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
It is thought that at this time Mr. Bullock had 
the design of forming an exhibition of Egyptian 
edifices, for he had models made of the Temples, 
one of which, that at Denderah, was beautifully 
executed by Mr. Thomas D. Dighton; this 
model coming later into the possession of Mr. J. 
B. Papworth, was presented by him about 1835 te 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and is 
now to be seen in their rooms. 

In February, 1822, Mr. Bullock— 

“after many unsuccessful attempts, at length succeeded 
in forming one of the most novel and interesting exhi- 
bitions ever offered to the notice of this or any other 
capital. It is in all respects quite unprecedented, for 
though many years ago some Greenlanders were con- 
veyed to England, yet having been taken by force or 
stratagem from their relatives and friends, they could 
never be detained, and presented to the public.” 

This new exhibition of Mr. Bullock’s consisted of 
a family of Laplanders with a herd of living rein- 
deer. This animal had never before been procured ; 
this herd, therefore,— 

“is seen under the most advantageous circumstances— 
attended by a man, woman, and child, of the country to 
which they belong, and placed in a scene that by means 
of the artist’s skill appears native to them.” 

Mr. Bullock published an amusing pamphiet 
respecting the reindeer and the family; from 
which it appears that the man, Jens Holm, was 
about four feet eight inches high. The deer were 
decorated in the manner of their country, and 
drawing light carriages and sledges (Repository, 
xiii, 108). Wratr Papworth, 


(To be continued.) 





Tue CucKoo’s First Nores.— The following 
extract is taken from an old family MS. I de nat 
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notice that the subject of it has had a place 
amongst the cuckoo folk-lore which you have 
collected. The writer, referring to May 11th, 1771, 
says :— 

“Tt was on the Saturday eight days before Whitsun- 
tide that instead of robbing poor Birds of their Nests, 
with the other Boarders at Mr. S——’s, I chose to take a 
solitary Walk (in the afternoon) towards Prees Heath ; 
and to enjoy my own ruminations. When a mile or 
two upon the road, \I for the first time in that year 
heard the cuckoo. I had somewhere read that if upon 
that occasion the person take his or her Stocking off, in 
a certain place of the Foot will be discover’d a Hair 
exactly of the colour of his or her Sweetheart’s. This 
had made too deep an impression on me, not to be now 
remember’d: I was in a field, in the Foot-path, which 
was close to a Hedge; nobody to see me; and, of course, 
a@ very convenient opportunity offer'd itself for the 
experiment. I instantly sat down, drew off my Stocking, 
and to my most extreme surprise, found what Gay has 
expressed, both in hue and in form, in his fourth Pastoral, 
which he calls ‘ Thursday ; or the Spell,’—the 21st and 
22nd lines will explain it. The hue of it struck me most 
wonderfully: I placed it upon my Hand, viewing it 
with as much rapture as if I had met with a rich Jewell. 
It was a calm Evening, yet while I was gazing with 
delight on my treasure, a slight breath of air carried it 
away; nor could I regain it. Had it not been for this 
accident, I should have had it among my other curiosities 
at this moment. How it came there I can form no sort 
of idea; it is wholly unaccountable; but ‘by all the 
Gods 'tis true’ !” 

Gay’s lines, which occur in what is now called 
The Shepherd’s Week, are as follows (lines 15-24, 
Hobnelia loquitur) :— 

“ When first the year, I heard the cuckoo sing, 

And call with welcome note the budding spring, 
I straightway set a running with such haste, 
Deb’rah that won the smock scarce ran so fast, 
’Till spent for lack of breath quite weary grown, 
Upon a rising bank I sat adown, 

en doff’d my shoe, and by my troth I swear 
Therein I epy'd this yellow Frizzled hair, 
As like to Lubberkin’s in curl and hue 
As if upon his comely pate it grew.” 

Joun E. Baitey. 


“WRETCHLESSNESS OF MosT UNCLEAN Livine.” 
—It has been suggested to me by one of your 
most constant contributors that the following note, 
which I made some years ago, on the history of 
the curious word wretchlessness, may have an in- 
terest for many of your readers. I had occasion, 
for other purposes, to consult the oldest copies of 
the Articles in the Bodleian Library, and, being 
struck with the gradual process by which this 
word had assumed its present absurd form, noted 
the following varieties of spelling. 

In the Forty-two Articles published by Richard 
Grafton in 1553, the word is spelt rechielesnesse ; 
while in the copy attached to the Short Catechism, 
which was issued by Edward VI. in the same year, 
it is spelt rechlesnesse. In the first edition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, published by Jugge and 
Cawood in 1571, the same spelling occurs as in the 


Short Catechism. In the subsequent editions, from 





1581 to 1630, it is variously spelt, as recheisnesse, 
rechlesnesse, or rechlessenesse. In the edition of 
Bonham Norton and John Bill, in 1630, we meet 
for the first time with wretchlesness, but the old 
spelling, rechlesnesse, appears again in the edition of 
Robert Barker in 1631. In the edition of the same 
printer in 1632, the word is spelt retchlesnesse; and 
in 1640, wretchlesnesse. From that date the present 
mode of spelling the word seems to have taken 
firm possession of the copies. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to remark that the 
original word was recklessness, the Old English ch 
having the same sound as our k, The Latin equiva- 
lent of “ wretchlessness of most unclean living” is 
“vel in eeque perniciosam impurissime vita securi- 
tatem.” So completely, however, had the old 
meaning of the word been lost, that in Bishop 
Beveridge’s Commentary on the Articles, the 
original recklessness has assumed the form of 
wretchfulness, and is illustrated by a story from 
St. Augustine as to the wretched condition into 
which a monk of his monastery had fallen. 

THomas Fow.er. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Tue Scorch Worp “Gery.”—Dorothy Words- 
worth, in her Scottish Tour, found a Highlander 
in the Glenfalloch district telling her “that it will 
be gay and dangerous sailing” on the lake, &e. 
Her brother afterwards found an Edinburgh ostler 
using the same form of expression, which seems 
not to have been intelligible to either of the 
tourists. In a note, Principal Shairp, the editor 
of the book, says, “This is none other than the 
well-known Scottish word gey—indifferent, toler- 
able, considerable.” The Principal here has missed 
the expression actually used, which was not gey, 
but geyan—geyan dangerous sailing, that is, 
rather dangerous. It is easy to see how it fell on 
Miss Wordsworth’s ears as “ gay and.” Geyan is 
thoroughly Scotch, used in Teviotdale, and is, of 
course, an amplified form of gey. J. H. 


“La Move” rw 1536.— 

“ Robert Whethell brags freshly in the Court in a cote 
of crymosen taffata cut and lyned w' yellow sarsonet, a 
shert wrought with gold, his hosen skarlet, the breches 
crymosen velvet cut and edged, and lyned with yellow 
sarcenet, his shuys crymosen velvet, and likewise his 
swerd girdell and skabberd, a cloke of red frysado, a 
scarlet cap with fethers red and yellow. He hath many 
lokers on.”—(Thomas Warley to Honor Viscountess 
Lisle, May 2, 1536. Lisle Papers, xiv., art. 43.) 

HERMENTRUDE. 

“Bisnor” anp “ Evique.”—Both these words 
come from episcopus (érioKxo7ros), and yet neither 
has one single letter belonging to the other. The 
changes are about as follows : episcopus, episcop, 
piscop, biscop, bishop; and episcopus, episc, epesc, 
evesc, évesque, évéque, which has only one letter in 
common with episcopus. F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Coronation Rites snp CEREMOoNIES.—Has 
any study ever been made of those in use among 
the past and present kingdoms of the earth? This 
subject has. an interest at the present moment, 
because while we find in a Parliamentary paper 
on Natal (just issued) some brief notice of the 
proceedings adopted by an English official on the 
investiture of a new King of the Zulus in Africa, 
we have in the same week a letter published by 
the Daily News describing a Chinese coronation. 
The latter is of necessity meagre, for the jealous 
seclusion of the Court at Peking obliges an Euro- 

an to collect his igformation at second hand. 
Nevertheless, the facts there given are most inter- 
esting. No crown is used, but the Emperor 
mounts the dragon-throne, and sits facing the 
south (why the south ?). There are the ceremony 
of the Kow-tow, or nine knockings, the sealing of 
a proclamation, and apparently certain separate 
rites to inform severally the Imperial ancestors, 
the Heavens above, and the Earth beneath. If we 
had the whole of these quaint usages in full detail 
before us, could we explain their significance, 
trace their origin, and determine their antiquity? 
It seems to me that coronations are of all cere- 
monies those most likely to preserve the customs 
of the past, and that they ought, if examined, to 
show us the various modes which men—in un- 
lettered ages—chose for carrying out the most 
solemn proceeding in the State, coupled always 
with a religious or superstitious element, by which 
the favour of Heaven might, it was hoped, be 
secured. In Siam, quite lately, the King has 
been crowned with the ancient Abisheka rites 
ordained by the Brahmins, and particularly de- 
scribed by the late Dr. Goldstiicker. Would the 
same ceremonies be used by the Ruler of Birmah ; 
was the unfortunate Guicowar of Baroda similarly 
installed ; and, in fact, are the various Rajas of 
Asia always crowned with identical usages? if 
not, do we know wherein the differences consist, 
and how they originated ? 

_ Again, if we turn to the Turks, can any one 
inform us what sort of ceremonials are practised 
when the Sultan mounts the throne, and whether 
they contain any usages anterior to Mohammedan- 
ism , The Shah, again, has doubtless rites for that 
occasion — to himself, and perhaps among 
these might be found traces of the customs in use 
m ancient Persia, or among the successors of 
Alexander. Who are the depositaries of the 
usages proper to be adopted in this country, for 
example, or by any other Christian nation ; and 
how far is the entire ceremony among us made 











Christian and partly Pagan rites ? 
dings we know we can still trace 
Do we copy anything from the 
Cesars when we place a sovereign on the throne ? 

Coronations are infrequent, exceptional events, 
not as common even as eclipses ; hence no one yet 
seems to have thought of placing a few of them 


up of partl 
In our w 
Roman practices. 


together for comparison. Yet if this could be 
done, the early notions of mankind on kingly 
attributes and kingly authority, together with the 
rude safe-guards adopted to secure the people from 
tyranny, and the succession from violent disturb- 
ance, and many other kindred points besides, 
might receive unexpected elucidation. 
H. G. Kennepy. 
17, Sloane Street, S.W. 


Davy Ho.secue or Oswestry.—Early in the 
reign of Henry IV., “one Davy Holbeche, a lawyer, 
steward of the towne and lordship of Oswestrie,” 
according to Leland, founded a free school in Os- 
westry, and “gave x li land to it.” In Jones’s 
Breconshire it is stated that “ Owain Glyndwr was 
pardoned at the intercession of David Holbetche, 
Esq.,” and the following note is added: “ Hol- 
betche was made a denizen or free citizen of Eng- 
land in the eighth of Henry the Fourth.—Cotton’s 
Records by Prynne, p. 458.” The school founded 
by Holbeche is one of the institutions of Oswestry, 
but we have no records to show for whose benefit 
it was founded, or who, under the founder's will, 
was to present to the mastership. Up to 1634, 
the bailiffs and burgesses seem to have had the 
patronage of the school ; and during that year a 
commission sat, at which it was proved that bribes 
had been taken, so the presentation was transferred 
to the bishops. But in or about 1680, the Cor- 
poration of the town prepared a memorial, in 
which they showed that the Bishops’ nominees 
had acted even worse than the old bailiffs, and 
they asked for a restitution of their rights. Is 
there any possible chance of discovering any 
further information connected with the foundation 
of the Oswestry Grammar School? It is one now 
deservedly rising in importance, and will probably 
speedily have a new governing body —— for 
it . te 


‘Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Tue River Luce, Wicrownsuire.—Can any 
one acquainted with Gaelic dialects suggest an 
etymology for the name of the River Luce, in 
Wigtownshire? The valley in which it flows is 
called Glenluce, and there was once an Abbey of 
Glenluce with a monastery attached. It has been 
suggested that Glenluce meant the Valley of 
Flowers, from lios, a flower ; but independently of 
the improbability of this wild country being dis- 
tinguished for flowers in the early days when 
rivers acquired names, I should expect the river 
first to have been named, and then the glen would 
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take its name from the river. Now, the name 
Flowet would never have been given to a river. 
This name Luce is scattered widely not only over 
Scotland, but all Europe. Thus, besides Luss 
and Lewes, we have Luz, Lusatia, the Lusitani, a 
river Lusius in Arcadia, &c. J. C. Moors. 


“ Grursome.”—Can any of your readers give 
me information about this word ; or,as Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne spells it in his novel, Idolatry, “‘ grew- 
some”? Is it modern, or is it old and Scotch, and 
which spelling is correct? I fancy Sir Walter 
Scott uses it, but cannot recollect where. In this 
out-of-the-way place books of reference are scarce, 
but there is a quarto Juhnson’s Dictionary (Tegg’s 
ed., 1833), and the word is not to be found there. 
The spelling in Idolatry may be a printer’s error, 
for in that novel (vol. ii. p. 201) occurs the fol- 
lowing sentence : “One tires of the best society, 
uncondemented with an occasional foreign relish, 
even of doubtful digestibility.” The word in 
italics surely should be “ uncondimented”; but it 
is new to me. H. Sxey.Mutr, M.D. 

Alderney. 


Lovis XVI. at tHe GuILLoTINnE.—Who was 
the painter of a small picture I have of the 
above subject? It is 24in. by 16 in. In the 
centre of the picture is the guillotine, and one of 
the three executioners holds the cord; at the 
steps of the erection stands the King, who has 
just taken off his coat, which one executioner has 
on his arm; behind the King is the third execu- 
tioner, apparently cutting off some of the King’s 
hair. The King is addressing his last words to 
the people, and the priest, with the crucifix in his 
hand, is turning to the King. Behind the priest 
kneels a notary on one knee, supporting his writing 
with the other. On the left, the Comte d’Oyat is 
giving the word for the drums to beat. He is on 
a large grey horse, and two or three other officers 
are at his side. In the background are the sol- 
diers, the trees, and the palace walls. Is it a copy 
er sketch for a larger picture? I shall be glad of 
any light that can be thrown on it. 


G. WAKELING. 
Brighton. 


A “Curistentne Patm.”—We have in our 
family a cloth, its dimensions being, as well as I 
ean remember at the moment, somewhere about 
five feet, long by a little less broad, made of 
erimson satin, lined with pink silk, now much 
faded, with a double edging of what seems to be 
silver lace. I am told that it is called in Dorset- 
shire a “ christening palm,” and that years ago it 
was customary for the children of a family to be 
eayeloped in one of these “ palms” when brought 
te be ized. I would ask, as I cannot find any 
traces of such a custom at the present day, when 
was it discontinued, or, rather, at what period 





did this custom, if custom it be, obtain? Any 
information on this subject would be most accept- 


able. J. S. Upat. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Late Mr. Creep.—I should feel obliged 
for any particulars respecting the life of Mr. Creed, 
to whom we are indebted for a very extensive and 
curious collection of MSS., drawings, engravings, 
newspaper-cuttings, &c., for a History of Inns, 
Taverns, and Coffee-houses, which were sold 
by auction in one lot, by Messrs. Southgate & 
Barrett, of 22, Fleet Street, on May 27, 1859. I 
am anxious to know if he was in any way con- 
nected with the Mirror, the date of his death, and 
what has become of his other collections or exhi- 
bitions and places of amusement, which I believe 
he formed. Were they dispersed by auction at 
his death ? G. 0. 


Streatham Hill, Surrey. 


TRANSLATIONS BY Puitiep Smytu. —Some 
English translations of Greek epigrams by Philip 
Smyth are given in Dr. Wellesley’s “ Anthologia 
Polyglotta,” which were published in an anonymous 
work, entitled “ A Selection of Greek Epigrams or 
Inscriptions from Brunck’s Anthologia: To which 
is annexed a Translation in English Verse, with 
Notes. For the use of Winchester School. Oxford, 
1791.” Are all the translations in this work by 
Philip Smyth, and who was he? Dr. Wellesley 
gives 1789 as the date of the publication of Smyth’s 
translations, but the name of the work in which 
they appeared is not stated. © 


Mowastic Szau.—I have in my possession an 
impression of a monastic seal of the usual vesica 
shape, bearing in the centre a rude representation 
of the Annunciation, and around it the legend, so 
far as I can decipher it— 

“§’ ABATIS ET CONVENTVS DECREKE DEAVSAS.” 

I am assured by my friends at the Bodleian 
Library that it belongs to some Continental 
monastery, and I should thank any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who will help me to a solution of its 
name. ROYSSE. 


AsprAHAM NELSON of GARSDALE IN YORKSHIRE. 
—lIn 1660 this gentleman published a very pretty 
attempt to turn the tables upon the Puritans, en- 
titled— 

“A Perfect Description of Antichrist, wherein is 

lainly shewed that Oliver Cromwel! was Antichrist, and 
cohn Presbyter or John Covenanter his False Prophet 
(written in 1654).” London, 1660. Sm. 4to. 
Is anything known of this Nelson! In the preface 
he speaks of having endured great hardships and 
losses for the royal cause. 
G. Ettiot Browse. 


Tue Rev. Lavrence Hotpey.—In a small 
book on Nonconformity I find Bolton-le-Moors 
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mentioned as the birthplace of the Rev. Laurence 
Holden, Presbyterian minister of Maldon, Essex, 
who died August 4th, 1778, aged sixty-eight. 
Was he a man of any note, and is there any memoir 
of him? I should be glad to have any information 
respecting him and his family. He had a son, the 
Rey. Laurence Holden, of Tenterden, in Kent. 
A. R. A. Z. 


CampsE.L, &c.—I should feel obliged if, through 
your pages, I could gain some information on the 
following :— 

(1). Regarding Campbell’s short poem of Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter (““ A chieftain to the Highlands 
bound,” &c.). Is there any legend connected with 
it? What were the names of the father, his 
daughter, and the Highland chief who ran away 
with her? Where did it take place? Is there 
any book of reference ? 

(2). The English ballad of The Bailiff’s Daughter 
of Islington. Answers as to this, similar to those 
put above, are what I wish. IfI can get some 
news on these points, I shall esteem it a favour. 

J. Kerra Ancus. 


“Sotomon’s Monxey.”—Can any reader throw 
light over this saying, which, I am told, is a very 
common one in Norfolk, and is used in answer to 
the excuse “I thought”? “Then you thought 
like Solomon’s monkey—thought a lie.” That 
Solomon possessed “apes” I am quite aware, but 
why should they have acquired the reputation of 
mendacity here ascribed to them? H. M. L 


Roastep Aprries.—In Walkers Original, 
p. 373, a paper on this subject commences thus: 
“Some foreigner said rather wittily that we have 
no ripe fruit in England but roasted apples.” Can 
the originator of this witty libel be ticketed by 
any of your readers ? C. A. Warp. © 

Mayfair. 


Tuomas Scot, 1610.—I have a little volume of 
poems by Thomas Scot, the engraved title-page of 
which is unfortunately missing, but the title runs 
as follows :— 

“ Philomythie or Philomythologie, wherein outlandish 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes are taught to speak true Eng- 
lish plainely. By Thos. Scot, Gent.” London, 1610. 

Can you give me information as to who this 
Thomas Scot was? I can find no mention of him 
in any of the books I have consulted. 

J. M. Coprorp. 


_Symox Patrick, Bisnop or Exry.—I should 

like to know where to find the best account of 

his life. R. W. C. P. 
Beith, N.B. 


“Iste v’Ecosse.”—Where is this island, the 
subject of one of Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers, and what is its present name ? 

GREYSTEIL. 


Dury to tHe Lower Anrmats.—Has the 
present or any former Pope ever promulgated a 
decree on this subject? Ue such is the case, I 
should like to have the date of the decree, and also 
the terms in which it is couched. 

JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


KyicutTnoop.—Has the eldest son of a baronet, 
either of the entire body or of any particular 
creation, the right to knighthood during his father’s 
life? I heard of its being exercised in one case, 
but cannot find any authority. 

JoserH FIsHer. 

Waterford. 





Replies. 


THE LATIN AND THE GAELIC LANGUAGES. 
(5 §. iii. 143.) 

At the above reference is a paper by Mr. 
Kixeour, containing some animadversions on an 
article in the Saturday Review of January 9th, 
criticizing two lectures by Prof. Geddes of Aber- 
deen, on the “ Philological Uses of the Gaelic 
Language.”* On Mr. Kixcour’s paper I venture 
to offer a few observations, as the subject is one 
both philologically and ethnologically of great 
interest. Mr. Kitcour tells us that he has not 
read either of the lectures. This is to be regretted, 
as any judgment formed from a few isolated pas- 
sages is something like an architectural critique on 
a building founded upon two or three bricks taken 
out of a wall. I have read both lectures with 
great pleasure. Although there are a few of the 
conclusions which are not demonstratively proved, 
the lectures, as a whole, open up fresh vistas into 
the “solidarity” of the Aryan tongues, and present 
many points of great interest. 

The particular question to which Mr. Kitcour 
addresses himself is the statement of Mr. Geddes, 
endorsed by the reviewer, of— 

“ The incidental witness which the Gaelic bears to the 
pronunciation of Latin. In the ecclesiastical and other 
words which the Gaelic has borrowed from the Latin, 
the Gaelic, as a rule, keeps the hard sound of c. Sacerdos, 
Discipulus, Carcer, Officium, become Sagart, Deisciobul, 
Carcair, Oifeag. It is plain, then, that when these words 
po from Latin into Gaelic, the c was still sounded 
hard in Latin.” 

Mr. Kixcour denies that these words are derived 
from Latin, One reason he gives for this con- 
clusion is the refined and cultivated condition of 
Britain at the time of Csar’s invasion. With 
this I will presently deal. He proceeds :— 

“The true solution of the correspondence in Gaelic 
and Latin of the words in question is this, that the 
Gaelic and Latin were beyond all doubt kindred lIan- 
guages; that they both had what were essentially the 





“® The Philologic Uses of the Celtic Tongue, by W. 
Geddes, M.A., Aberdeen, Milne, 1872. Ditto Second 
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same vocables to denote a priest and a disciple, and that 
on these grounds alone there was no necessity whatever 
for the Gaelic to borrow these words from the Latin, or, 
indeed, any other words ” ; 

—with more to the same effect. In reference to 
these words I would observe, 1st. That they are 
(three of them at least) derivative terms. Sacerdos 
is compounded of the root sac with the termination 
of agency er, and do the root of dare, meaning one 
who gives sanctity to rites. Now, although there 
can be no doubt that Gaelic and Latin belong to 
the same great family, yet their mode of develop- 
ment is very different. In Sagart the terminal t 
represents the d in Sacerdos. We cannot account 
for its getting there in any other way. Now a 
word imported in its derivative form cannot be an 
original term, particularly as there is no root in 
Gaelic at all corresponding to sac or sacer. Disci- 
pulus is a diminutive, one of several words derived 
from disco (dic-sco, from dic to point out). Deis- 
ciobul is simply the derivative with the loss of the 
case-ending. It is found in all the Celtic tongues, 
Cym. Disgybl, Cornish Discebel; but there is no 
radical in any of the dialects. 

Officium is a contraction of Opi-ficium (opus- 
facio),—Oifig is the same word minus the case-end- 
ing,—but there is no radical source for it in Gaelic. 
Carcer is not strictly speaking a derivative term. 
It is usually identified with Gr. yopyipy, an 
underground dungeon. It is found in all the 
Celtic and Teutonic tongues, Gael. Carcair, Cym. 
Carchar, Goth. Karkara, Ger. Kerker. It is 
usually considered an imported word. Wachter 
observes, “ preestat vocem Latinis relinquere. Nam 
Germanice gentes, libertatis quondam studiosis- 
sime, ante bella cum Romanis gesta, rem et nomen 
ignorabant.” The Gael was not without other 
words to express the ideas givenabove. Cairneach 
meant a heathen priest ; Pearsa-eaglais, a parson ; 
ministear, a clergyman ; sacramainte, the eucharist ; 
priosan, a prison ; sgotlear, a scholar ; teampull, 
a temple, a church. These, of course, with hun- 
dreds of other such, according to Mr. Kiicour’s 
reasoning, must be considered original Gaelic 
words. Probably he will consider Prionntair, 
printer, an original Gaelic term. 

But 2nd. The words given above are all eccle- 
siastical terms, and will be found in the Latin 
New Testament. The corresponding words were 
introduced into all the nations where Christianity 
was preached by the early Roman missionaries. 
The explanation is perfectly simple, and consistent 
with historical facts. 

But, says Mr. Kixcour in confirmation of his 
theory :— 

“When Cesar came into Britain, Britain was not 
a barbarous country. . . We find from his Commentaries 
that a profoundly learned priesthood then existed in 
Britain, and had no doubt done so for a long time prior 
to that period. A learned priesthood has ciuege been 
the foundation of civilization, and a most material ele- 





ment in its advancement, though certain scientists in the 
present day seem strongly disposed to forget all this.” 

“ Now there is every reason for believing that Gaelic 

was then spoken, not exclusively, but more or less over 
all Britain. There is strong — proof that Gaelic 
was so spoken over all modern Scotland for about 
a thousand years afterwards,” &c. 
The “learned priesthood” were, of course, the 
Druids, about whom we have such marvellous 
accounts. It is wonderful what an imposing 
structure can be erected, like a house of cards, on 
such a fragile basis, that simple contact with plain 
truth will prostrate the whole fabric in hopeless 
ruin. 

Did anybody ever hear of a “ profoundly learned” 
priesthood without letters or writing? Cwsar’s 
account of the Druids applies principally to Gaul, 
which was certainly much more advanced than 
Britain ; but even there he tells us that they did 
not commit their instructions to writing; and 
such writing as they had was borrowed from the 
Greeks. What civilization could there be amongst 
a people who, according to Cvesar, did not sow 
corn, but lived on milk and flesh, tattooed their 
bodies, and covered themselves like the Hottentots 
with sheep skins ; who built no towns, but huddled 
in wooden huts, and have not left a single relie 
behind either in buildings or literature? The 
Fiji islanders of the present day have just as good 
a claim to be called civilized, and their priests 
learned, as the Britons of Cwsar’s time. 

The accounts we have of the Druids, from Cesar, 
Pomponius Mela, Strabo, Pliny, and others, when 
sifted, are of the most meagre and legendary kind. 
There is not one who professes ever to have seen 
with his own eyes a real live Druid, and the 
ridiculous stories with which their pages teem 
throw discredit on the whole narrative. 

Mr. Burton, in his History of Scotland, and 
also in an article in the Edinburgh Review for 
July, 1863, has given the coup de grice to the 
superstitions about the Druids. He says, Hist. 
Scot., vol. i. p. 210, 2nd edit :— 

“ After reading all that is thus piled up with the 
solemn gravity of well-founded knowledge, it is positively 
astounding to look back and see on how small and futile 
a foundation it all rests. When we are told of the inter- 
esting mysteries that surround the functions of this 
potent priesthood, we are led to a real source of mystery 
—how to account for the perverse ingenuity which 
framed such a baseless system, and for the marvellous 
credulity that accepted it as solid truth.” 

Mr. Kitcovr asserts that Gaelic was spoken 
“ more or less” (whatever that may mean) over all 
Britain. Where is there the slightest evidence of 
this? When Britain first emerges from the dark- 
ness of the pre-historic period, we find all the 
western part of the island, from the Land’s End to 
the river Clyde, in the possession of a Cymric race ; 
and we know, from various sources, that they had 
been driven westward by the advancing Teutons. 
We know also that the Gaelic Scots, or Dalriads, 
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immigrated from Ireland in detachments between 
the fourth and seventh century. 

We know, also, from the researches of Mr. 
Skene and others, that the language spoken by the 
Picts, the earlier race inhabiting the eastern dis- 
trict north of the Forth, was intermediate between 
the Gaelic and the Cymric, afterwards superseded 
by the Northumbrian dialect of the Anglian tongue. 
In fact the Gaelic never prevailed over more than 
one half of Scotland, the portion west of the Gram- 
pians, and north of the Clyde, including the western 
islands.* 

I await with some curiosity the statement Mr. 
Kiteour is prepared to make “ how language— 
that is words and grammar—had in the main 
originated. The result,” as he says, “ would be 
that the science of philology would be placed on a 
thoroughly solid foundation.” This is a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, that I trust he 
will not withhold from your pages information of 
so valuable a character. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Like To YE Damask Rose,” &c. (5™ S. ii. 
227, 296, 336, 373 ; iii. 99.)—Is there not still a 
doubt concerning the authorship of these lines ? 
Wastell, Quarles, and Dunn have each been named, 
and the last with so much confidence in authority 
as apparently to settle the question. I presume, 
however, to demur to this conclusion. I have at 
hand a small MS. volume of forty pages, tran- 
scribed in the year 1663, entitled, “ A Dialogue 
Betweene Life and Death. Very requisite for y® 
Contéplacdn of all Transitory Pilgrims and Pious- 
minded Christians. By Richard Wates.” Dedi- 
cated— 

“To the Worshipfull, truly affected, and no lesse meri- 
torious M* James Biss, Sen", Esq", the Author wisheth 
Grace, Mercy, and Peace. Sir, The manifold courtesies 
received at yo" hands deserve far more gratification than 
my ability either y° one way or y* other is able to give 
you ; Ys to be oblivious of all were treble ingratitude 
and therefore to shunne so absurd an errour, I have in 
my dutifull affeccon (laying aside Comick Thalia), 
p’sented to your Worships view Death conquering y' 
must be Conquered. Although y* subject is not corre- 
spondent to festivall times, yet to be thought upon at all 
times; and so in conclusion no time omitted but to make 
my wings bigger than my nest were ridiculous, and 
therefore in y* best of affeccon, I rest 

“ Yo" obliged, 
“Richard Wates.”” 

_The poetry is illustrated by eight very quaint 
pictures of Death speaking to Youth, Wisdom, 
Beauty, Strength, Wealth, and Old Age, &c. 

The lines in question belong to a poem entitled 
Life and Death, consisting of six stanzas, of which 
this is the first ; thus,— 





* See on this subject the excellent work by Mr. 
J. A. H. Murray “On the Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland” ( Philog. Soc. Transactions, 1870-2). 








“ Live axp DzarTu. 
“ Death. 
“Like to y* Damask rose you see, 
Or like y* blossom of y* tree, 
Or like y* dainty flowers in May, 
Or like y* morning of y* day, 
Or like y* Sun, or like y* shade, 
Or like y* Gourd y* Jonas had. 
Even such is Man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out and cut, and so is done. 
The Rose withers, y* blossom blasteth, 
The Flowers fade, y* morning hasteth, 
The Sun sets, y* Shadow fiyes, 
The Gourd consumes, and man he dyes. 


Like to y* grasse that’s newly sprung, 
Or Like y* tale that ’s new begun, 

Or like a bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like y* pearled dew in May ; 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like y® gliding of a streame ; 

Even such is man y* lives by breath, 
Each moment subject unto death ; 
The grass withers, y* tale is ended, 
The bird’s flown, y° dew 's ascended, 
The thought is past, y° dream is gone, 
The waters glide, man’s life is done. 


Like to a bubble in a brook, 

Or in a glass much like a look, 

Or like a shuttle fr’ weavers hand, 

Or like a writing in y* Sande, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like y* singing of a swan. 

Even such is man whose life is gone, 
Whilst unnblest tongue is telling on. 

The Bubble’s out, y* Jook’s forgot, 

The Shuttle’s flung, y° writing ’s blot, 
The Hour’s not long, y* span ’s but short, 
The Swan ’s near death, man’s in like sort. 


Like to an Arrow fro a Bow, 

Or like swift course of waters flow, 

Or like y* time ‘twixt full and ebb, 

Or like y* Spider’s tender webb, 

Or like a race, or like a goal, 

Or like y® dealing of a dole. 

Even such is man, who is a breath, 

Is here, now there, so life and death ; 
The arrow 's swift, y* floods soon spent, 
The Time no time, y* webb soon rent, 
The Race hath end, y* goal soone done, 
The Dole soon dealt, yet man first gone. 


Like to y* lightning fro y* sky, 

Or like a Post y‘ quick doth hye, 

Or like a Quaver in short song, 

Or like a journey three dayes long, 

Or like a pear, or like a plum, 

Or like y* snow when Summer ’s come. 
Even such is man’s more fading state, 
Which nought can match, nothing can mate, 
The lightning ’s past, y° Post must goe, 
The Song is short, y* Journey's so, 

The Pear soon rots, y* Plum doth fall, 
The Snow dissolves, and so must all. 


Like y* seed put in y* Earth's wombe, 
Or like dead Lazarus in’s tombe, 

Or like Tabitha being ’sleepe, 

Or Jonas like within y* deep, 

Or like y* night or stars by day, 

That seeme to vanish quite away. 
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Even so death man’s life bereaves ; 
But being dead, man death deceives. 
The Seed it springs, Lazarus stands, 
Tabitha walks, and Jonah lands. 
The night is past, Mi stars remaine, 
So man y' dies shall live again.” 
I claim, then, the authorship of this poem for 
Richard Wates ; shall we not call him Watts 24 
T. W. W.S. 


“Royp” mn “ Acxroyp,” &c. (5™ §, iii. 151, 
212.)—I think Mr. Wepewoop has cut the knot 
rather than untied it. The resemblance of Hazel- 
royd to the O.H.G. hasilriuta is certainly striking, 
but it is not irresistibly convincing. The Old 
High German form is nearly a solitary instance, 
and Graff himself hardly knew what to make of it ; 
being uncertain whether to refer it to the O.H.G. 
riutan, or to the word which corresponds to our 
word reed. In his Dictionary, Mr. Wepewoop 
rightly points out that there are two distinct verbs 
in English, both spelt rid; the former, a provincial 
word, which answers in sense to. the G. reuten, to 
stub up ; and the latter, to deliver, which answers 
to the G. retten. The latter is found in A.S. in 
the shape hreddan, and Stratmann gives several 
examples of it, s.v. hredden, such as ridde in 
Gawain and the Grene Knight, 2246, and redde in 
Ormulum, 19316. The former word, or rid, to 
stub up, is quite a different matter, and if it be 
proposed to connect royd with this rid, something 
may be said for it ; but it would be, as I have 
maintained, quite wrong to say that royd means a 
place ridded of wood, because the reader is thereby 
sure to be misled, and would be sure to think of 
the word rid as it is generally used. My difficulty 
(which Mr. Wepewoop left untouched) was this : 
I did not see how a form like royd could possibly 
come from a form like rid, and I believe that 
it could not come from it, and that it did not. 

Sut I see now what I did not perceive before, that 
both the substantive royd and the provincial verb 
rid may have passed into their present forms by 
being borrowed directly from the Scandinavian, 
the vowel-change having taken place before the 
words were borrowed; a most important point. 
Thus, the Icelandic verb rySja, to clear, Danish 
rydde, might be borrowed in the form rid on the 
one hand, whilst the substantive ru%, a clearing 
(having a different vowel), might pass into an old 
Yorkshire (theoretical) form rood, and thence 
become, in course of time, the present royd. The 
theoretical form is inferred from this consideration, 
that it has been pointed out to me that the York- 
shire oy represents an A.S. long o, such as is 
represented in our Standard English either by oa 
or by oo. Thus the A.S. cdl, Standard English 


coal, is,at Huddersfield, a coil ; and conversely, the 
form royd points steadily back to an A.S. rédd, 
which means a rood, across. And here I think 
we may see our way out at last. It seems to me 





that the evidence distinctly points to a probability 
(I offer it only as a probability, and no more) that 
there are, in fact, two sources of the Yorkshire 
royd; that (1) if Scandinavian, it means a clearing, 
and (2) if Anglo-Saxon, it means a cross, or else a 
rood of land. And it is also extremely probable 
that the two words were confused, so that I do not 
at present see how to be quite certain that in any 
given case (such as akroyd) the true source can 
certainly be determined without further evidence. 
And I am free to confess further, that the explana- 
tion oak-cross, or else an oak-rood, seemed to me in 
the first instance so much simpler and more likely 
than a place whence oaks have been cleared away, 
that I was led to doubt the latter explanation 
altogether. I now admit its possibility, but retain 
my opinion that so difficult a point should not be 
treated of as if it were a certain matter which we 
are bound to accept with insufficient explanation ; 
and if, of two possibilities, we are to choose the 
more probable, it is easier to suppose that akroyd 
means a rood in which oaks are visibly growing, 
than a clearing out of which oaks have been utterly 
removed. I am much obliged to Mr. Wepewoop 
for the further light he has thrown upon the 
matter, but I do not quite accept his explanation 
as final. Water W. Sxkeat. 


Arcusisnor Tittotson’s Baptism (5% §. iii. 
55.)—John Tillotson, as is well known, was of 
Puritan origin, and doubts have at various times 
been cast both upon his baptism and on his ordi- 
nation. Mr. Pickrorp, in alluding to the gossip 
of the Revolution era, seems to admit that there is 
“considerable doubt ” as to whether Tillotson was 
baptized according to Anglican usage. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Halifax Courier of Satur- 
day, March 20, 1875, may, therefore, not be 
without interest for your readers. It forms part 
of an account of the restorative works which are 
now in progress at the parish church of Halifax :— 


“The choir of the Parish Church, with its aiskes, has 
now been almost cleared of the plaster which has for so 
long a time disfigured it. Many features in the building 
of the Church have thus been laid bare which are of 
great interest to the archzxologist, and, indeed, to all who 
love to look back into the ancient history of this town 
and its Parish Church. 

“* Visitors to the Church may have noticed that the 
corners of the choir right and left of the east window are 
blocked up, the reason being that on one side—the north 
—a staircase leads to the roof, the opposite side being 
probably made to match. From the upper part of this 
staircase, a short wooden stair leads to the top of the 
ceiling of the church, and upon the two outer faces of 
the stair have been discovered two large inscriptions, 
which have for some generations been buried beneath a 
mass of lath and plaster. Their burial in this way will 
perhaps account for the excellent preservation in which 
they are now found. On that side of the staircase which 
has a southern aspect—right over the communion table— 
is an inscription in bold gilt letters on a black ground, 
which is as under :— 
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Iohanes Tillotson 
Archiepus Cantuar 
Natus Sowrbiz 
Renatus Halyfaxia 
3tio 8pris 1630 
Denatus Lambetha 
22do Novebris A D 1694 
Etatis suze 65. 

“The arms of the See of Canterbury are impaled with 
those of the Archbishop. The translation is—‘ John 
Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, born at Sowerby, 
born again at Halifax, 3rd October, 1630, died at Lam- 
beth, 22nd Nov., A.D. 1694, in the 65th year of his age.’ 
The inscription seems to show that the writer had a 
strong belief in baptismal regeneration. On turning to 
the registers at the Parish Church, we find that on the 
day named, young Tillotson was baptized with six others, 
the entry being ‘John Robert Tillotson, Sowb.,’ Robert 
being the name of the father. After the name, a hand 
thus (47) is placed, pointing away from the name, and 
apparently of the same date as the other writing. What 
significance is to be attached to the hand we are unable 
tosay. This inscription is mentioned by Watson in his 
History of Halifax, and as it was no doubt uncovered in 
his day, we may infer that it has been hidden under 
plaster within the last century. 

“The second inscription is on that side of the stair 
which has a western aspect, and is painted in black 
capitals on a white or light yellow ground. Above and 
below the inscription, which is as follows, are ornamental 
scrolls :— 

JOSEPHUS WILKINSON 
UICESIMUS QUARTS 
VICAR DE HALIF,X 

INSTITVTVS 

SEPTIMO DIE 
SEPTEMBR} 
AD 1691. 

“The triangular form of the board on which the in- 
scription is painted will account for some of the words 
being awkwardly contracted. The translation is— 
‘Joseph Wilkinson, twenty-fourth vicar of Halifax, 
instituted on the 7th day of September, A.D. 1691.’ It 
is not so clear that this inscription was uncovered in the 
days of Watson, as that careful writer expresses a doubt 
whether Joseph Wilkinson was instituted on the 7th or 
17th day of September. Wilkinson died on the 28th Decem- 
ber, 1711, having been vicar of Halifax for twenty years, 
and he now lies buried in the chancel.” 


There can be little doubt that to the pious care 
of the Rev. Joseph Wilkinson the insertion of the 
pointing hand, as well as the erection of the com- 
memorative inscription, may be attributed. Re- 
natus, it may be added, is no more uncommon as 
a religious equivalent for baptized than is denatus 
for deceased. With regard to Tillotson’s ordina- 
tion, it is said to have been conferred, soon after 
the Restoration, by Dr. Thomas Sydserf, Bishop of 
Galloway, without the exaction of the usual oaths 
or subscriptions. V.ELLL.LC.LYV. 


SHERIDAN’s Praciarisms (4% §, xii. 424, 454; 
5" 8. ii. 244.)—Before proceeding to what I have 
mainly to say on this subject, let me have a by- 
word on the last reference, and point to the striking 
similarity between your quotation from Suckling 
po the famous passage in Lord Lytton’s Lady of 

8 :— 





“ Nay, dearest, nay, if thou wouldst have me paint 
The home to which,” &c. 

but the lines are too well known to require them 
set forth, and I only wish to call attention to the 
parallel. However, to come to Sheridan, I lately 
transcribed the following from a New York maga- 
zine, a very clever periodical, Scribner's Monthly, 
for September, 1874 :-— 

“That Sheridan made the most of his talent is evident 
from this amusing anecdote of his second wife, who was 
found one day by her solicitor walking up and down her 
drawing-room apparently in a frantic state of mind. He 
inguired the cause of such violent perturbation. She 
only replied that her husband was a villain. On the 
man of business further interrogating her as to what had 
so suddenly awakened her to a sense of that fact, she at 
length answered with some hesitation: ‘Why! I have 
discovered that all the love-letters he sent me were the 
same as those which he sent to his first wife !’” 

I am not responsible for this, but have copied it 
faithfully, and think it as good and characteristic 
as any of the numerous anecdotes with which 
Sheridan’s name is rightly or wrongly connected. 

Ws Ee ae 

Shinfield Grove. 


Episcopa Signatures (5" §. iii. 148.)—Bishop 
Bekynton signs his letter in 1455, “ Your chapelan 
and bedeman, T. Bathdn” (Correspondence of 
Bekynton, ii. 343). Latimer uses the form H. 
Wygorn, and Hugh of Worcester (Remains, 
372-3). Cranmer signed in Latin, T. Cantuarien 
(Works, ii. 371). Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

The medieval use was the same as the present. 
In the lithographs published by the Ordnance 
Survey we find, T. Cant., W. Ebor., W. Win- 
chester, T. B. Ely, W. Norwich, J. Lincoln, in the 
reign of Henry VI. W. G. 


LowrtHer Tasiet, Carrerick Cuurcn (4 8. 
ix. 485.)—The tablet, or rather the tombstone, for 
which H. M. C. inquires is laid within the altar 
rail of Catterick Church. It is in good preserva- 
tion, and on a brass-plate inserted in the stone is 
the following inscription :— 

“Gratia Belingamii filia, vidua Cliburni, Gerardi 
Lowtheri uxor, lectissima fwmina, summez pietatis, 
invicte patientie, charitatis in pauperes maxime, 
verborum parcior, eximia prudentiz singularis in maritos 
obsequii mortis adeo memor, ut septem hujus peregrina- 
tionis suze annis nunquam perfaceret, quin linteum 
sepulchrale circumferet obdormivit in domino anno 
setatis suze 36, A°. 1594.” 

This Grace was the daughter of Sir Alan Bel- 
lingham of Helsington, and the widow of Edmund 
Cleburne of Cleburne, co. Westmoreland, and of 
Killerby near Catterick, co. York. The remarks 
of H. M. C. on “ church restoration” are pertinent, 
and it is to be feared that tablets, brasses, &c., are 
too often sacrificed for the sake of appearance, or 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the work- 
men employed in renovation. CHARLES JAMES. 








Philadelphia, U.S. 
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Sir Heyrey Ler, or Quarrenpon (5 §. iii. 
87) was a K.G. and Queen Elizabeth’s personal 
champion. He was descended from Sir Walter 
Lee of Wybunbury, co. Chester, the family — 
their name from the lordship of Lee, in the sai 

ish, where they resided in the reign of — 
tdward III. Sir Henry was of the Privy Counci 
to King Henry VII. and King Henry VIII. He 
also served King Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, being very eminent for his 
abilities both as a statesman and a soldier. 

Sir Henry married Anne, daughter and co-heir 
of William Lord Paget, K.G., and by her had two 
sons and a daughter, who died in their infancy. 
He died Feb. 12, 1610, at Spelsbury, s. p. v., and 
was buried at Quarrendon. His collateral de- 
scendant, Sir Edward Henry Lee, married Lady 
Charlotte Fitzroy, second daughter of King 
Charles II., by Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleve- 
land, and was on June 5, 1674, created Earl of 
Litchfield, Viscount Quarrendon, and Baron Lee, 
of Spelsbury, co. Oxon. 

Anne Vavasor was one of the maids of honour 
to Queen Elizabeth. She was buried at Quarren- 
don. The inscription on her tomb, preserved by 
Lysons and others, was :— 

“Under this stone entombed lies a fair and worthy 
me, 

Daughter to Henry Vavasor, Anne Vavasor her name ; 

“ es with Sir Henry Lee for love, long time did 

well, 

Death could not part them, but here they rest within 

one cell.” 

I fail to find any mention of children. Interesting 
particulars are given in Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxvii. pp. 1, 106 et seqg., vol. Ixxxviii. 
pp. 1, 116, vol. xcii. pp. 1, 331; Lipscomb’s 
History of Bucks, vol. ii. pp. 402 et seq. ; Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, and in the authorities men- 
tioned in them. H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place. 


Perhaps Cotin Ciout may not be aware that 
after his death, on Feb. 12, 1610, at Spelsbury, 
co. Oxon (Lipscomb’s Bucks, vol. ii. p. 402), a 
bill in Chancery was filed by his cousin and suc- 
cessor, Sir Henry Lee, against Sir Thomas Vava- 
sour and Anne Finche, alias Vavasour, for an 
account of “things alleged to have been detained 
from him (plaintiff) by the defendant Anne, ard 
left out of the inventory by her to be delivered to 
the plaintiff, according to the testament or last 
will of Sir Henry Lee deceased, and his explana- 
tion thereof, within two months after testator’s 
decease.” 

I have not been able to find the bill at the 
Public Record Office, but it may, nevertheless, be 
there ; it was, probably, filed in 1615 or 1616. 

There is an order in the suit by Lord Ellesmere 
of Oct. 14, 1616 (Lee v. Vavasour, Reg. Lib., A. 
1616, fo. 23), referring it to two Masters to make 





certain inquiries. There is also at the Record 
Office the report of Sir Thomas Ridley and Sir 
William Byrde, the Masters in question, dated 
Jan. 28, 1616 (O.S.), made in pursuance of that 
order (Masters’ Reports, 1616, F. to N.), which 
contains much very curious matter relating to Sir 
Henry Lee’s houses and their furniture. I strongly 
recommend Cotrin CLou™ to examine for himself 
the proceedings in Lee ». Vavasour at the Record 
Office. He is, no doubt, aware that his labours to 
that end will be very considerably lightened by 
the intelligent and courteous assistance of the 
officers of that admirable establishment. 
Ceci Morro. 
Hadley, Middlesex. 


He married Anne Paget, daughter of William 
first Lord Paget, and died 1610-11. Anne Vava- 
sour, natural daughter of Sir Vavasour, was not 
buried at Quarrendon, but was in trouble in 1622 
for having two husbands alive. Her tomb in 
Quarrendon chapel was already defaced in 1611 
when the Herald, Nicholas Charles, saw it. I 
shall be glad to give any further information on 
the above subjects. Anne Vavasour had no issue 
by Sir Henry Lee. Haroip DILtoy. 

Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street. 


Joun Fawcert (5* §. iii, 89) was also author 
of “ Hilton Castle in Olden Days. A Legendary 
Tale in Four Cantos,” 8vo., Sunderland, 1830. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Sat,” “Somersnat,” “ Watsar” (5™ §. iii. 
147.)—An answer to this question may be seen in 
Isaac Taylor's Words and Places, second edition, 
London, 1865, p. 486 :— 

“ List of some of the Chief Substantival Components 
of Local Names—IX. Dwellings :—‘ Hall, Anglo-Saxon ; 
sall, Anglo-Saxon, a stone house. Z.G. Coggeshall, 
Mildenhall, Kensal, Watsatt. Leo, Anglo-Saxon 
Names, pp. 52, 54.’—‘ Leo, Dr. Heinrich :—Treatise on 
the Locat Nomenclature of the Anglo-Saxons as Exhibited 
in the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Sazxonici,’ Translated 
by Williams. 8vo. Lond. 1852.’—ZJbid., p. xxiv.” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


In “N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. 163, it is stated that the 
terminals “sal” and “sel” are contractions for 
Hall, and in numerous cases I have found on 
reference to fac. sim. of Doomsday that it is 
correct, and that too in some of the place-names 
quoted by Mr. Firz Hersert. It may have been 
a contraction when the letter h was not so much 
“exasperated” as it now is; or from the Latin 
aula with its German equivalent saal, and French 
salle. Dr. Ogilvie thinks that “ All” and “ Hall” 
are both from the same primeval root. As Max 
Miiller states, the earliest spelling is the best thing 
to go by ; and when the early charters in Kemble’s 
Codex Diplo. Sax. and the Doomsday fac. sim. 
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have the same spelling, it is invariably the correct 
one. Curis. CHATTOCK. 
Castle Bromwich. 


“Les ANECDOTES DE PoLoGne, ov Mémoires 
Secrets,” &c. (5™ §. iii. 167.)—Brunet, Manuel 
du Libraire. Maruitpe Van Eys. 


The Anecdotes de Pologne, ou Mémoires Secrets 
de Jean Sobieski IIT. du nom, 12mo., Paris, 1698, 
Amst., 1699, and Lond., 1700, was written ac- 
cording to Lengletdu Fresnoy, Méthode pour étudier 
Histoire, iv. p. 383, by the Sieur Dalerac, a gen- 
tleman in the service of Sobieski’s queen. The 
author subsequently published Les Mémoires de 
Beaujeu, 12mo., Amst., 1700, which Rawlinson, 
ii. 493, describes as a continuation of the Memoirs 
of Sobieski. Epwarp So.ty. 


Emerson’s “Works” (5" §. iii. 67.)\—The best 
and only reliable edition of Emerson’s Works is 
the copyright edition, now published by James R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. They can be pro- 
cured in any London house having American con- 
nexions. GasTon DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


IsABEL DE CoRNWALL (5" §. iii. 210.)—I believe 
Sandford (quoted by Dr. Tanner, p. 209) is in 
error in stating that this lady was the wife of 
Maurice, Lord Berkeley. Smyth, the family 
genealogist and historian, makes the following 
statements concerning the wife of the second 
Maurice, fifth Lord Berkeley, 1243 to 1281. 

1, She was not the daughter, base or lawful, of 
Richard, King of Alemaine and Iherusalem, be- 
cause the said Richard was “ born, as all histories 
agree,” in 1210, the twelfth year of King John, 
and Maurice, Lord Berkeley, was married to his 
wife and had issue by her in 1240: the space of 
30 years being too short for Richard to have a 
daughter, and she to be married and have issue 
by her husband. Besides which, Richard, the 
said King, brought his action against this Lord 
Maurice in 47 Henry IIL., for setting up a market 
and fair in his manor of Great Wenden in Essex, 
which he alleged to be to the detriment of his 
market and fair of Newport, which it is not likely 
he would have done for so trivial a matter if this 
Lord Maurice had been his son-in-law, the Lady 
Isabel his daughter, and their children his grand- 
children. 

2. Isabel, the wife of this Lord Maurice, was 
the daughter of Maurice de Credonia, alias Croun, 
of Lincolnshire, and the Lady Isabel, his wife, 
sister of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; 
which Isabel and Earl William were the children 
of Hugh de Brun, Earl of March and Lord of 
Lusignan and Valence, and the Lady Isabel, his 
wife, daughter of Aymer, Earl of Angoulisme, 
grandchild of Lewis the Gross, King of France, 








and widow of King John of England, by whom 
she was the mother of Henry III. 

Thus was this Lady Isabel de Berkeley niece to 
King Henry III., as being the daughter of Isabel 
his half-sister ; and she is so styled by him in two 
grants to her of lands in Essex. 

J. H. Cooke, F.S.A. 

THe Wywnstay THEATRE (5" §. iii. 249) was 
erected by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., 
M.P., a member of the Dilettante Society, at his 
seat in Denbighshire, where he was in the habit of 
receiving distinguished guests and many men 
celebrated in art and science. The theatre was 
standing a few years since, though in a dismantled 
condition. It was a pretty building, and many 
good dramas had been performed on its stage, and 
no less an actor than Garrick was among its 
dramatis persone. The chair in which the great 
tragedian sat is carefully preserved in the house. 
Amongst the many fine pictures in the present Sir 
Watkin’s collection is an admirable one by Dance 
of Garrick in the character of Richard III. The 
remains of the little theatre were destroyed at the 
time of the disastrous fire, when so many inter- 
esting objects were consumed by the flames. 

Bens. Ferrey. 


Mr. Extis will find some account of Sir Wat- 
kin’s theatre (which was in the old hall burnt 
down in 1858) in the European Magazine for 
1787. This is illustrated by an engraving. Gar- 
rick performed in the theatre, and the Sir 
Watkin Wynn of that day was himself esteemed 
as an amateur. I have seen a Wynnstay play-bill 
of 1780, in which the owner of the mansion figures 
as “ Tom Errand” in The Constant Couple, and as 
“ Sergeant Flower” in The Clandestine Marriage. 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


George Colman the younger, in his Random 
Records, gives an amusing notice of the private 
theatricals at Sir Watkin Wynn’s, at which his 
father acted as stage-manager. He was there in 
1777, ’8, and ’9. &. & F. 


Mawx Lettinc Days (5 §. iii. 180.)—Mr. 
CotemaANn should have said that all half-yearly 
payments are made in the Isle of Man on May 12 
and Nov. 12, being the feasts of SS. Phillip and 
James and of All Saints (Old Style). Why these 
festivals were selected instead of the English Lady 
Day and Michaelmas is a question which would 
require much space to discuss. I should like to 
know whether diversity in this respect obtains in 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 

Henry Crome, M.A. 

Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham 


Bisnop Kennepy’s Toms (5 §. iii, 181.)— 
A. 8. A. has, by his interesting paper, recalled to 
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my mind a most enjoyable day passed at St. An- 
drews in the autumn of 1867, in company with 
some members of the British Association, then in 
session at Dundee. 

In my notes of that day’s proceedings, St. Sal- 
vator’s College, and the tomb of the founder, 

3ishop Kennedy, come in for especial mention. 
My diary reports— 

“That the tomb was brought over by the bishop from 
Milan, and erected during his lifetime as a burying- 
place for himself; it remained unmolested for 200 years, 
when, during the religious struggles of the seventeenth 
century, the place was knocked to pieces, the tomb de- 
faced, mutilated, and broken open, and six silver sticks, 
or maces, found therein.” 

I made a note of these “ sticks” for further in- 
quiry, and now, after a lapse of seven years, would 
ask, through “N. & Q.,” the how, when, and 
where of their history, their origin and use, how 
they came to be entombed with the bishop, and 
what is known of them at the present time ! 

I cannot conclude without sympathizing with 
A. 8. A. in his feelings of mingled sorrow and 
indignation at the barbarous ignorance and fanati- 
cism which caused the dilapidation of so beautiful 
a specimen of ancient Gothic architecture. 


Nottingham. 


Pixx Famity (5 §. iii. 187.)—According to 
Burke’s Armory, the arms of Pink or Pinck, of 
Oxfordshire, are “argent, five lozenges in pale, gules, 
within a bordure azure, charged with eight crosses 


pattée, fitchée, or.” K. P. D. E. 


The blazon of the shield referred to by N. R. 
differs slightly from that given by Berry as the 
arms of Pink or Pinck (Oxford). Berry has, 
“argent, fire lozenges in pale, gules, within a 
bordure azure, charged with crosses pattée, fitchée, 
Ag H. H. W. 

Fleet Street. 


Hewvezex Famiy (5" §. iii. 189.)—I knew two 
of these Henzells(as they always spelled their name), 
sisters, Elizabeth and Deborah. They came from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and were well up in their 
connexion with the Tyzachs, with their glass- 
making ancestry, &c. The family being reduced 
in circumstances, they became lady’s maids, and 
were very superior women in that line. They 
were both tall and handsome, but they never 
married, as they considered the class of men they 
were thrown amongst to be helow them. A brass 
and tombstone in Leyland Church commemorate 
Deborah. 8. F 


Fietcner, Bisnor or Loypon (5* §,. iii. 189.) 
—The arms of this prelate, who was successively 
Bishop of Bristol (1589), of Worcester (1592), and 
of London (1595), in which latter see he died in 
1596, are given in Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy 
(8vo., London, 1858, p. 22, plate xii.) as follows, 





on the authority of a Harleian MS., No. 4199: 
“Sa., a cross patonce, az., pierced plain of the 
field, between four escallops of the second,” from 
which it would appear that the arms on a shield 
in Ludlow Castle, alluded to in Cooper’s Athen, 
Cantab., are incorrect, unless he changed them at 
some period of his life, which a search among the 
Herald’s Visitations might clear up. It may be 
noticed here that this Richard Fletcher, while 
Dean of Peterborough (1583-1589), was the clergy- 
man who disturbed the last moments of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, Queen of Scots, when she was pre- 
paring for execution at Fotheringay Castle, and 
who, on her decapitation, exclaimed, “So perish 
all the Queen’s enemies !” while all the rest of the 
spectators were in tears. A. S. A, 
Richmond. 


“Postuumous Paronptes,” &c. (5% §. iii, 249) 
is by H. Smith. Otrnar Hamsr. 


INDENTURES OF APPRENTICESHIP (5 §, iii. 
248.)—They do not contain particulars of the birth, 
parentage, &c., of the person apprenticed, but only 
the address and condition of the parties. Except 
in the case of parish apprentices no register was or 
is kept. By the 42 Geo. III. c. 46 it was enacted 
that overseers of the poor should keep a book for 
entering the name of every apprentice bound out, 
and that each entry should be signed by two justices 
according to a form in the schedule to the Act, and 
the books were made evidence if the indentures 
were lost. Assignments of the apprentice were 
also directed to be entered. There is no chance of 
P. O. C. obtaining the information required by 
him, except in the ordinary mode of inquiry, and, 
perhaps, by reference to old directories, which were 
rather scarce at the time mentioned by him. The 
lad may have started in business, and his name 
may possibly appear in a list of trades or names 
set out in the directory. If the boy were bound 
to a freeman of London, search might be made in 
the Chamberlain’s Office. Indentures are, in al- 
most all cases, exchanged on the termination of 
the service. I should think it a hopeless chance. 
Parish apprentices are now subject to the rules of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. As to apprentices 
generally, vide in loco in Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Universal Information an article written by me. 

Georce WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


No general register is kept of such documents, 
but, if the master is a freeman of London, the 
indenture is registered at the Chamberlain’s Office, 
Guildhall ; and as most tradesmen are members 
of some City company, of their own or some other 
calling, the Chamberlain’s register is likely to fur- 
nish the information required. Joun PIKE. 


Indentures do not contain particulars of 
birth, but simply the full name, address, and age 
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of the apprentice, and the full name and address 
of the father or lawful guardian. There is no 
public register or record of such indentures. 
Geo. Rirpoy, 
Ivy Lodge, Summertown, xon. 


WitiiaM Butxock (5" §. iii, 249.)—An inter- 
esting account of him is given by William Jerdan 
in his Men I have Known, 1866, pp. 67-82. 

OvrHarR Hamst. 


Encravine oF Bexisarivs (5" §. iii. 68, 113, 
258.)—Mr. Ranpotrn’s print was engraved by 
Gerard Scotin the younger, “after the supposed 
picture by Vandyck at Chiswick.” MEpweEIc. 

Camoens (5" §. iii. 219, 257.)—Having a small 
(very small) collection of Camoensiana, I should 
be interested to know when Sir Thomas Norton’s 
collection was dispersed ; also what are the prin- 
cipal poems on “the life and adventures of 
Camoens himself.” I believe I have most of those 
on Inez de Castro. I should be glad to know the 
names of the translators of the Lusiad into Dutch, 
Swedish, Danish, Polish, Russian, Bohemian, and 
Hungarian. W. M. M. 


Oxp Inscription (5™ §. iii, 225.)—The lines 
quoted by 8. are a reminiscence of Misia’s song 
in Peratio’s tale (R. Green’s Farewell to Folly). 
Peratio tells his tale to illustrate his opinion that 
no estate from the king to the beggar is free from 
the folly of pride. The lines run thus in the 
edition by White, 1617, black letter :— 

“Sweete are the thoughts that savour of content, 

the quiet minde is neé richer than a Crowne: 

Sweete are the nights in carelesse slumbers spent, 

the Poore estate scornes Fortunes angry frowne; 

~- sweete content, such mindes, such sleepe, such 

is, 

Beggers inioy, when Princes oft doe mis. 

The Homely house that harbours quiet Rest, 

the Cottage that affords no Pride nor care, 

The meane that grees with country musicke best, 

the sweete consort of mirth and musicks fafe, 7/ 

Obscured life sets downe a type of blis, 

@ mind content, bot Crowne and kingdome is.” 

The above is quoted by Ellis in Specimens of the 
Early English Poets, third edition, 1803, vol. ii. 
p- 191, spelling modernized. E. We. Te. , 
He ding ton : “So 4 

Tur *“Watrnam Bracks” (5 §. iii. 269.J— 
This transaction may be found in Bishop Mant’s 
History of the Irish Church, ii. 443 et seqq., from 
which account the Waltham Blacks seem to have 
been & gang of Hampshire deer-stealers, of such 
notoriety that it was necessary to put them down 
by Act of Parliament, See also White’s History 
of Selborne, Letter vii. to T. Pennant, Esq. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A, 


r 


Bexhill. 


Svrerstiriox asovut Broken Looxkine- 
Giasses (5% §. iii. 268.)—The superstition that 





if you break a looking-glass it will bring you 
seven years’ trouble still prevails in Cornwall. 
H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


As a Somersetshire man, I have often heard that 
to smash a looking-glass is a sign of seven years’ 
ill luck. I should be glad for an explanation of 
this superstition for my work on the Superstitions 
of Somerset. C. H. Poors. 

Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


“Tn tHe Bary,” &e. (5™ §. iii. 260, 280.)— 
The lines are the first stanza of Morning, a 
pastoral, by James Cunningham. Like Mr. Wess, 
I have a recollection of my childhood revived, for 
my mother, who was an admirer of Shenstone and 
Cowper, often repeated them to me with the other 
two pastorals, Noon and Evening, before I could 
read. I read them first in the London Magazine 
for 1764. They are in The Poetical Calendar, by 
Fawkes and Wotz, 12 vols, 12mo, London, 

“Tn the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to Partlet, perched on high, 
Briskly crows (the shepherd’s clock), 
And proclaims the morning nigh.”—Vol. iv., p. 83. 

My recollection of the fourth line is “jocund 
that” instead of “and proclaims.” I may be 
prejudiced by early associations, but on reading 
again these short poems, I think them very good 
of their kind. H. B. C 

U.U. Club. 


Mitton’s “L?’AttecrRo” (5" §. i. 406; ii. 94, 
153, 378; iii. 178.)—Let me note what some of ‘ 
your correspondents gravely ask us to believe : 1. 
That while every other rustic is engaged in the 
usual occupations of the morning, the shepherd 
alone is idle; and not one shepherd only, but 
every shepherd ; 2. That these idle Jacks—old and 
young, married and single—have one and all 
secured equally idle Jills to listen to their idle 
tales, at chill daybreak, too! It is plain that the 
first morning duty of every shepherd is to count 
his sheep. ‘“ But why stand under a hawthorn?” 
it is asked : for the simple reason that the shep- 
herd can only count his sheep as the flock passes a 
bush or post or other fixed object. The sheep-dog 
drives the flock while the shepherd stands by the 
hawthorn and “ tells his tale.” The phrase is by 
no means obsolete. It was current in the Custom 
House, for instance, several centuries ago, and 
still obtains there. In an official book recently 
submitted to my inspection, I noticed that the 
surveyor—certainly a man not more illiterate than 
other Oxford M.A.’s—had written “retold. H. B.P.” 
under the record of his officer’s work, thereby in- 
timating that he had “ retold the tale,” or, in othe1 
words, recounted the number of articles specified 
by his subordinate. 

But we need not seek the phrase in out-of-the- 
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way corners : not many days since a letter was in 

my hands in which the writer, speaking of three 

deaths in a family in rapid succession, said, 

“ Death’s customary tale of three has been this 

time soon told.” Siema. 
Oak Village. 


“Takine A sicut” (5" §. ii. 166, 234, 255, 
299 ; iii. 39, 119.)—Pictorial illustrations of this 
gesture prior to the time of the Georges, are, I 
believe, not very common. There is a very good 
one in the frontispiece to The English Theophrastus, 
or the Manners of the Age, London, 8vo., 1702. 
In this, Truth stripping a fine lady of her false 
decorations, with one hand removes a painted 
mask, and with the other pulls away her “ bor- 
rowed ” hair and head-dress, showing an ugly face, 
and a head as round and smooth as a bullet. 
Below there are four little satyrs, one of whom is 
taking a single sight, or making “a nose” at the 
lady ; whilst a second is taking a double sight, or 
“ long nose,” towards the spectator. 

The ancient representations, Egyptian and 
Assyrian, which seem to be similar, are, I believe, 
not meant as derisive gestures at all; they only 
represent the holding up of the hand, and the 
approximation of the thumb to the nose is, I 
believe, accidental. 

There are also occasionally drawings to be met 
with in which at first it might be supposed that 
“sights” were intended to be represented, but 
which on closer examination evidently are intended 
to show “ biting the thumb,” or “ making the fig.” 

, There is a good example of this in Gulliveriana, 
or the Fourth Volume of Miscellanies, London, 
Svo. 1728. In the frontispiece to this volume 
there are in the background figures of Swift and 
Pope, and in the foreground a Satyr and Harle- 
quin shaking hands, the latter applying the tip of 
his thumb to his lips, and spreading out his fingers, 
as in the ordinary “sight.” The gesture is evi- 
dently in this case one of derision, not of defiance. 

Epwarp Soity. 


As to the god Thor “taking a sight,” if such 
© representation be really known to exist on 
sracteee, Pror. Stepnens, who is an occasional 
contributor to “N. & Q.,” will perhaps himself 
enlighten us. ee We 


“Bonnie Dunper” (5" §. ii. 5, 154, 357, 437, 
493 ; iii. 96, 194.)—I have always explained the 
puzzling profondeur de tristesse which Victor Hugo 
attributes to the lively air of Bonnie Dundee by 
concluding that the great novelist meant to say 
Bonnie Doon. The passage then becomes clear 
enough. JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 


N. Batwey’s Dictionaries (5* §. i. 448, 514; 
ii. 156, 258, 514; iii. 175.)—I have an octavo 
edition of the first volume published in 1753, 





fifteenth edition, and an edition of the second 

volume, octavo, published in 1737, third edition, 

The first does not appear in Mr. Barey’s List, 

the second is in his List. T. E. D. 
Exeter. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

English Constitutional History: a Text-Book for 
Students and Others. By Thomas P. Taswell- 
Langmead, B.C.L., late Vinerian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. (Stevens & Haynes.) 

We have here, in the compass of one goodly 

volume, a handy book both for the student at the 

Universities and Inns of Court, and for the general 

reader, embracing every topic of constitutional 

importance, from the days of the Witan to the 

return of John Mitchell for Tipperary. In such a 

work it is, of course, impossible to avoid some 

technicality, but Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s book 
has the merit of being written in clear language, 
which is equally adapted for students “and others.” 

The influence of the Oxford school of modern his- 

tory is traceable most strongly in the early part of 

the book, where we meet with the AZlfred and 

Eadward of Mr. Freeman’s predilection, instead of 

that Alfred whom Englishmen are proud to call 

“the Great,” and to look upon, however un- 

scientifically, as the author of trial by jury, and 

every other good thing in the British constitution ; 
and that Edward, to whose laws the oppressed 

English of later generations so constantly appealed 

from the “stark” rule of their Norman and An- 

gevin kings. Perhaps this is a gain, from the 
point of view of philological accuracy, but many of 
us will still feel as though we had lost an old friend. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Taswell-Langmead 
has devoted some of his best energies to the eluci- 
dation of the three great landmarks of our con- 
stitutional history, viz., Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Right, and the Bill of Rights. Indeed, the 
analysis and summary of the provisions of the 

Great Charter in chapter iv., accompanied by a 

reprint of the original text, would alone give the 

book a permanent value. Each clause that re- 
quires special treatment is carefully annotated, 
and its salient points are ably brought out. The 

Petition of Right and Bill of Rights are also 

printed in full, with marginal analysis and foot- 

notes. A special chapter is given to the origin of 

Parliament, and the political and legal aspects of 

the Reformation also receive separate notice, special 

attention being paid to the acts passed in the 

Parliaments of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. In 

narrating, so far as it falls within his scope, the 

contest Save Charles I. and the Parliament, 

Mr. Langmead is careful to point out how far it 

was constitutional on either side, while sum- 

marizing for the student the results of the 
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riod” (1642-1660). The last 
chapter is in itself a manual, covering the progress 
of the constitution from 1688 to 1875. For con- 
ciseness, comprehensiveness, and clearness, we do 
not know of a better modern book than Mr. Tas- 
well-Langmead’s English Constitutional History. 


“ revolutionary 


Children, and how to Manage them in Health and 
Sickness, from Infancy upwards. A Book for 
Mothers and Nurses. By 8S. Barker, M.D. 
(Hardwicke.) 

Ir nations depend for much of their character and 
condition on the training of the young, few treatises 
can be of more importance than one which directs 
how that training may be best carried on to suc- 
cessful issue. Such a book should be simple in 
its details, but written by one who speaks with 
the authority of experience. Dr. Barker fulfils 
every necessary qualification for the task he has 
accomplished with infinite credit to himself, and 
with profit to all who may know how to apply the 
instruction. It is a thoroughly sensible and prac- 
tical book from beginning to end. The chapters 
on education and on choice of a profession are 
marked by what we may emphatically call whole- 
some common-sense. In cases of sickness, when 
medical aid is not readily at hand, this book is 
invaluable, so easy is it to understand its explicit 
guidance. It is not, however, a mere book of 
reference for such occasions : the pages referring to 
moral training reveal the philosopher as perfectly 
as those treating the sanitary condition of the 
young display the physician. 


English Dialect Society. Series B. Part II. and 
Part III. Reprinted Glossaries, &c. Edited by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue second part of this interesting series is 

divided into seven portions. The first is a reprint 

of Maulove’s rhymed Chronicle, concerning the 
liberties and customs of the lead-miaers within 
the Wapentake of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. The 
other portions consist of glossaries, lead-mine and 
provincial terms, every page of which presents 
something curious to the “curious inquirer.” In 
the third part we have a collection of English 
words not generally used, alphabetical catalogues 
referring to the northern and southern counties, 

Thoresby’s letter to Ray, 1703,&c. Perhaps the most 

interesting to the philologist, and by far the most 

amusing to the general reader, is “ An Account of 
some Errors and Defects in our English Alphabet, 

Orthography, and Manner of Spelling.” In the 

Glossary of Herefordshire words we find one defini- 

tion—“ Pounp, s.,a pound of fresh butter, eighteen 

ounces.” Herefordshire is lucky if this significa- 
tion be still in use. We have only to add that 
every one who looks through these books will have 

& desire to become a member of the English 

Dialectic Society, and he will readily recognize the 

efficiency of the editing. 








The Royal North Gloucester ; being Notes from the 
Regimental Orders and Correspondence of the 
Royal North Gloucester Militia. With Intro- 
ductory Chapter, founded upon an account of the 
Regiment, commenced by the late Sir J. Maxwell 
Steele Graves, Bart. Compiled by Walter 
Joseph Cripps, Esq., Captain in the Regiment. 
(Printed for the Compiler.) 

In this volume, Captain Cripps has added some 

very amusing and also valuable chapters to the 

history of England. The history of our militia is 
the history of our national force, and he who adds 
something new to that record does excellent ser- 
vice. Captain Cripps has forgotten or overlooked 
nothing of the North Gloucestershire’s doings 
which was worthy of being recorded. Some of 
the old commanders seem to have been ultra- 
tremendously conservative. When an order was 
issued to do away with pig-tails, many an aged 
martinet felt, we are told, a nail driven into his 
coffin. Pig-tails, Church, and State were supposed 
to be one and indivisible. The sister service felt 
it too. “By G—!” cried old Admiral Fairfax, 

“when a man cuts off his queue the head should 

go with it!” 

Studies for Genoese History. By Col. G. B. Mal- 
leson, C.S.I. (Longmans & Co.) 

We feel great pleasure in recommending Col. 
Malleson’s volume to all who love stirring subjects 
spiritedly told. All here are worth the telling, 
and they are told so well as to be worth the read- 
ing and worth the returning to. The Colonel 
begins with Fieschi and ends with the Spinola, 
adding to the eight chapters three supplementary, 
treating of the constitutions, the conspiracies, and 
the roll of the Doges of Genoa. This list extends 
from Boccanegra, 1339, to Durazzo, 1802. Twelve 
years after, Genoa was united with Piedmont. 

Love Poems and Humourous Ones. Written at 
the End of a Volume of Small Printed Books, 
A.D. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, labelled 
“Various Poems.” Put forth by F. J. Fur- 
nivall. (Printed for the Ballad Society.) 

In number, these love poems are four-and-thirty 

(but two or three have been in print before) ; in 

style, they are quite that of the audacious love- 

ballad writers of their time. One, “Think not, 

dear love, that I'll reveale,” might have suggested 

to Burns his “ Wha’s that at my bower-door ?” 
SUPERSTITION ABOUT THE FIRE NOT BURNING ON ONE 

Sipe oF THE Grate (5™ 8, iii. 247.)—F.LEeur-pE-Lys 

writes :—‘“‘ Dr. F. Cuance may like to know that my 

little boy’s nurse, who is a Suffolk woman, told my wife 
that a fire burning on one side of the grate was a sign 
that the master of the house was a bad husband. After 
such an explanation my motive in using a pseudonyme 

is obvious.” . 

Lryzgs on Steep (5 §, iii. 187, 236.)—G. R. (Magdalen 

College, Oxford) writes :—“I and those who were doubt- 

ful about the authorship of those lines are satisfied that 
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they are Tom Warton’s, there being found no other 
claimant for them, and the different dates of their 
earlier publication, 1775 and 1779, answer to T. Warton’s 
period. That Dr. Warton (the poet's brother Joseph) 
told his sister ‘he had not beard of them’ is not incom- 
patible with their being his, and Headley, who asserts 
that they were so, was a contemporary friend and, I 
believe, pupil of Warton’s at Trinity College, Oxford. 
It appears that the origin of these lines has been 
sought for by others, for one day in the Bodleian, look- 
ing at Headley’s second volume (Douse’s copy), there 
fell out of the page containing the lines a paper in 
Douse’s ‘own hand, thus: ‘Lines whence the “somne 
levis” seems to have been borrowed are in Bebeliana 
Carmina, 1516, pag. R.s.b.’ ‘ But surely the “ somne veni 
(levis)” belongs to Buchanan.’ Buchanan’s epigrams are 
almost always in the form of two elegiac couplets, but I 
find none ‘ad somnum.’ In Bebeliana I found, ‘ Epi- 
gramma ad somnum quando laboravi dysenteria,’ Basilen, 
Anno mcocexciii tempore caniculari. The epigram is of 
nine couplets, elegiacs,—not very classical, nor contain- 
ing any germ that I can see of the ‘somne levis.’ If 
you think it would interest those who have answered my 
query, I will gladly make a note of Douse’s memorandum 
and a copy of the old epigram for the printer.” 


ARCHAOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—April 2.—Sir 8. D. 
Scott, Burt., in the chair.—The Chairman noticed, with 
much regret, the recent decease of Sir E. Smirke.—Me- 
moirs by Mr. M. H. Bloxam, “ On Certain Sepulchral 
Cross-legged Effigies of Civilians,” illustrated by 
drawings, &c., and by Mr. C. W. King “On the ‘ Lorica 
Trilix’ of Virgil,” were read.—The Rev. C. R. Manning 
sent a rubbing of the sepulchral brass of W. de Lound, 
recently discovered at Althorpe, Lincoln; Mr. Ranking 
exhibited a fine specimen of the early Paris press, a book 
of “Hours,” printed by P. Pigochet in 1488 ; the Rev. 
E. Jarvis sent a knife with a curiously carved handle ; 
Mr. Bloxam, two sheets of sketches of architectural 
details by Michael Angelo; and Mr. Page, four gold 
nobles and quarter-nobles, two gold Roman coins, a 
bronze armlet and fibula, and an Etruscan vase found on 
the site of Vitulonia. 

“ CHRONICLES AND Storres or THE CRAVEN DaALes.”— 
This work is progressing, and Mr. 8. Jackson, the author, 
is correcting the proofs of the first portion. 

Srr Francis Drake.—Mr. A. M. Raper, Fairmount, 
Grant Co., Ind., writes :—“ I desire to get some informa- 
tion about the estate of Sir Francis Drake, as one of 
his heirs lives here. What clerk of court or what proper 
authority can I address to ascertain if the estate has 
been settled or in what condition it is?” Communica- 
tions to be sent direct to writer. 


RMotices to Correspondents, 


Putepotomy (5 8. iii. 180.)\—“ Venesection was a 
remedy of very early origin, for Podalirius, on his return 
from the Trojan war, cured the daughter of Damethus, 
who had fallen from a height, by bleeding her in both 
arms; and the practice of incision and scarification was 
employed in the Grecian camps before Troy.”—Dr. Paris. 

MEDWEIG«. 

M. L. (“ The Willow Pattern ”’) should refer to “N. & 
Q.,” 1" 8. vi. 509 ; vii. 631; and 3™ 8. xi. 152, 298, 405, 
461; but especially to 3" 8. xi. 298, where will be found 
. ee the subject by our late learned correspondent 

PC. H. ° 

“In THE Barn THE Tenant Cock” (5 8. iii. 260, 
280.)—P. P. says that Cunningham’s Pastoral was called 
Day. See further, p. 297. 





“ BeweatH A Cuurcnyarp Yew” (5 8. iii, 188.)— 
T. A. (Paisley) writes :—“ These verses are by Shenstone, 
and are to be found in Anderson’s British Poets (1796) 
vol. ix., p. 633, as doubtless also in most editions of ¢ 
poet’s works.” 

Homen’s Venvus.—J. C. C. asks for the epithet which 
Homer employs in the Odyssey as descriptive of the hair 
of Venus, and which has been rendered into Latin by, 
he thinks, pulchricoma. 

“ How WHEN HIS HORSE TRIUMPHANT TROD,” &e, (5% 
8. iii. 260.)—See the poem by Monckton Milnes, now 
Lord Houghton, called ‘‘ The Greek at Constantinople.” 

Horace WALKER. 

“ Cottections.”—F. W. F. asks for the derivation of 
this word as applied to the terminal examinations held 
by the several colleges and halls at Oxford. 

8. J.—The tradition that Fitz Urse, one of the mur. 
derers of a’ Beckett, settled in Ireland, and translated his 
name into Irish Mac Mahon, is well known. 

M. L. (Rua Nova do Carmo, Lisbon).—Much obliged 
by your communication, and shall be glad to hear again 
from you. 

Mr. Rawes (83, King William Street, E.C.) 
whether any translation of Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie 
du Goiit has ever been published. 

A. B.—=Impressed by the termination of the whole 
story. 

E. 0. H. had better apply to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
15, Piccadilly, W. 

T. W. W.—The lines have been often printed. 

C. 8. G., Apnea, and R. C. (Chicago).—Forwarded to 
Mr. THoms. 








How To Improve THE RENT oF Orrices.—It is a fact well 
deserving to be known, that in numerous instances premises 
badly constructed and inefficiently lighted have remained unlet 
for considerable periods, until the landlords have determined 
to avail themselves of that useful invention, Chappuis’ Re- 
flectors, which give perfect daylight, and supersede gas. It is 
no uncommon thing to find an office letting at an advanced 
rent of 20 per cent., simply owing to the improvement in 
lighting. Prospectuses, &c., of Patentee, P. E. Chappuis, 60, 
Fleet Street, London.—[{ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANTED to PURCHASE, the GENERAL 

INDEX, THIRD SERIES, NOTES AND QUERIES, for 

which the full price will be given, by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand 


WANTED to PURCHASE, the Inpex to Norgs 
AND QUERIES, Series IIL, Vol. XT. _One Shilli each 
will be given for copies of the above. Also the Index to Vel, VL, 
Series I11.—JOHN FRANCIS, 2v, Wellington Street, Strand. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. — Any 

Gentleman having an imperfect Copy of this Work which he 

does not wish to complete may dispose of his odd volumes by eom- 
municating with MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE 
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